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REVIEWS OF NEW EOOES. 

The Deerslayer. A Tale. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Lsq., author of ‘* The Last of 
the Mohicans,” ** The Pathtinder,” &c. &c. 
3vols. London, Bentley. 

Mr. Coorer’s earlier romances created so 

pleasant a sensation among novel-readers in 

veneral, that they will hear he has returned to 
the style of his first efforts with no little erati- 
fication. The Deerslayer is more worthy of 


his high reputation than any of his latter pro- | 
ductions: it is, indeed, a stirring tale of the | 


early history of America, full of startling inci- 
dents and thrilling descriptions ; the charac- 
ters, though few in number, are most ably 
drawn; and the locality (for there is no change 
of scene) admirably depicted. The heroine is 
quite a portrait; and the Deerslayer one of 
the fine borderers peculiar to Mr. Cooper’s 


tales. A single extract, as an illustration, will | 


prove sufficient for an author who is so favour- 
ably known to the public: it is a love-scene. 
“¢That’s both oncommon and onreasonable. 
Parents are bound to give their offspring a 
name, even though they give ’em nothing eise. 
Now, I come of a humble stock, though we 


have white gifts and a white natur’; but we | 
are not so poorly off as to have no name. | 
Bumppo we are called; and I've heard it said,’ | 


a touch of human vanity glowing on his cheek, 
‘that the time has been when the Bumppos 
had more standing and note among mankind 
than they have just now.’ ‘ They never de- 
served them more, Deersiayer; and the name 
isa good one; either Hetty or myself would a 
thousand times rather be called Hetty Bumppo 
or Judith Bumppo than to be called Hetty or 
Judith Hutter.” *That’s a moral impossible,’ 
returned the hunter good-humouredly, ‘ unless 


onc of you should so far demean herself as to | 


marry me.’ Judith could not refrain from 
smiling, when she found how simply and na- 
turally the conversation had come round to the 
very point at which she had aimed to bring it. 
Although far from unfeminine or forward in 
cither her feelings or her habits, the girl was 
goaded by a sense of wrongs not altogether 
merited, incited by the helplessness of a future 
that seemed to contain no resting-place, and 
still more influenced by feelings that were as 
novel to her as they proved to be active and 
engrossing. ‘The opening was too good, there- 
fore, to be neglected, though she came to the 
subject with much of the indirectness and, 
perhaps justifiable, address of a woman. ‘1 
do not think Hetty will ever marry, Deer- 
slayer,’ she said; ‘ if your name is to be borne 


by either of us, it must be borne by me.’ | extolling the qualitics which had so strongly 
There’s been handsome women too, they tell | interested her in her listener ; hoping by these 


me, among the Bumppos, Judith, afore now; 


! generous nature will most like to be dealt by. 
Can you—do you think, Deerslayer, that you 
; could be happy with such a wife as a woman 
|like myself would make?’ ‘A woman like 
, you, Judith! But where’s the sense in trifling 
| about such a thing? A woman like you—that 
;is handsome enough to be a captain’s lady, 
,and fine enough, and, so far as | know, edica- 
'tion enough—would be little apt to think of 
| becoming my wife. I suppose young gals that 
feel themselves to be smart, and know them- 
selves to be handsome, find a sartain satisfac- 
tion in passing their jokes ag’in them that’s 
neither, like a poor Delaware hunter.’ This 
was said good-naturedly, but not without a 
betrayal of feeling which shewed that some- 
thing like mortified sensibility was blended 
with the reply. Nothing could have occurred 
more likely to awaken all Judith’s generous 
regrets, or to aid her in her purpose, by add- 
ing the stimulant of a disinterested desire to 
atone to her other impulses, and clothing all 
under a guise so winning and natural as greatly 
to lessen the unpleasant feature of a forward- 
ness unbecoming the sex. ‘ You do me in- 
| justice, if you suppose I have any such thought 
| or wish,’ she answered, earnestly. ‘ Never was 
I more serious in my life, or more willing to 
abide by any agreement that we may make to- 
night. I have had many suitors, Deerslayer— 
nay, scarce an unmarried trapper or hunter | 
j has been in at the lake these four years, who | 
| has not offered to take me away with him, and | 
| { fear some that were married too—’ ‘ Ay, 
Pll warrant that!’ interrupted the other— I'll 





warrant all that! Take ’em as a body, Judith, | 
’arth don’t hold a set of men more given to | 
theirselves, anc less given to God and the law.’ | 
|* Not one of them would I, could I listen to; | 
| happily for myself, perhaps, has it been that | 
such was the case. There have been well- | 


| locking youths ameng them too, as you may|a natural and excusable pride. 


his paint, is a gineral favourite with all the 
Delaware young women, though he takes to 
Hist himself, as if she was the only beauty on 
‘arth!’ ‘ It may be so with Indians; but it is 
different with white girls. So long as a young 
man has a straight and manly frame, that pro- 
mises to make him able to protect a woman 
and to keep want from the door, it is all they 
ask of the figure. Giants like Hurry may do 
for grenadiers, but are of little account as 
lovers. Then as to the face,—an honest look, 
one that answers for the heart within, is of 
more value than any shape, or colour, or eyes, 
or teeth, or trifles like them. The last may do 
for girls; but who thinks of them at all in a 
hunter, or a warrior, or a husband? If there 
are women so silly, Judith’s not among them.’ 
‘Well, this is wonderful! I always thought 
that handsome liked handsome, as riches love 
riches.’ ‘It may be so with you men, Deer- 
slayer; but it is not always so with us women. 
We like stout-hearted men, but we wish to see 
them modest; sure on a hunt or the war-path ; 
ready to die for the right, and unwilling to 
yield to the wrong. Above all, we wish for 
honesty —tongues that are not used to say 
what the mind does not mean, and hearts that 
feel a little for others, as well as for them- 
selves. A true-hearted girl could die for such 
a husband; while the boaster and the double- 
tongued suitor gets to be as hateful to the 
sight as he is to the mind.’ Judith spoke bit- 
terly, and with her usual force ; but her listener 
was too much struck with the novelty of the 
sensation he experienced to advert to her man- 
ner. There was something so soothing to the 
humility of a man of his temperament, to hear 
qualities, that he could not but know he pos- 
sessed himself, thus highly extolled by the 
loveliest female he had ever beheld, that, for 
the moment, his faculties seemed suspended in 
Then it was 





have seen in your acquaintance Henry March.’ | that the idea of the possibility of such a crea- 
‘Yes, Harry is sightly to the eye, though, to my | ture as Judith becoming his companion for 
idees, less so to thejudgment. I thought, at) life first crossed his mind. The image was so 
first, you meant to have him, Judith, | did; but | pleasant and so novel, that he continued com- 
afore he went, it was easy enough to verify | pletely absorbed by it for more than a minute, 
that the same lodge wouldn’t be big enough | totally regardless of the beautiful reality that 
for you both.’ ‘ You have done me justice in| was seated before him, watching the expres- 
that at Icast, Deerslayer. Hurry is a man I} sion of his upright and truth-telling counte- 
could never marry, though he were ten times | nance with a keenness that gave her a very 
more comely to the eye, and a hundred times | fair, if not an absolutely accurate, clue to his 
more stout of heart, than he really is.’ *‘ Why | thoughts. Never before had so pleasing a vision 
not, Judith—why not? 1 own I’m cur’ous to | floated before the mind’s eye of the young hun- 


| know why a youth like Hurry shouldn’t find | ter; but, accustomed most to practical things, 


| favour with a maiden like you?’ ‘Then you} 


| shall know, 


and little addicted to submitting to the power 
of his imagination, even while possessed of so 
| much true poetical feeling in connexion with 
natural objects in particular, he soon recovered 
his reason, and smiled at his own weakness, as 
the fancied picture faded from his mental sight, 
and left him the simple, untaught, but highly 


Deerslayer,’ returned the girl, 
gladly availing herself of the opportunity of 


| means covertly to approach the subject near- 


and should you take up with the name, on-| est her heart. ‘ In the first place, looks in a 
common as you be in this particular, them | man are of no importance with a woman, pro- 
that knows the family won’t be altogether sur- | vided he is manly, and not disfigured or de- 
prised.’ * This is not talking as becomes either | formed.’ ‘There I can’t altogether agree with 


of us, Deerslayer ; for whatever is said on such 
a subject between man and woman should be 
said seriously and in sincerity of heart. For- 


you,’ returned the other thoughtfully,—for he 
had a very humble opinion of his own personal 
appearance; ‘I have noticed that the come- 


moral being he was, seated in the ark of Tho- 
mas Hutter at midnight with the lovely coun- 
tenance of its late owner’s reputed daughter 
beaming on him with anxious scrutiny, by the 
light of the solitary lamp. ‘ You’re wonderful 
handsome, and enticing, and pleasing to look 


getting the shame that ought to keep girls! liest warriors commonly get the best-looking | on, Judith!’ he exclaimed in his simplicity, as 


silent until spoken to, in most cases, I will 


| maidens of the tribe for wives; and the Sar- | fact resumed its ascendency over fancy. * Won- 


deal with you as frankly as I know one of your | pent yonder, who is sometimes wonderful in | derful! I don’t remember ever-to have seen 
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‘so beautiful a gal, even among the Delawares ; 
and I’m not astonished that Hurry Harry went 
away soured as well as disapp’inted!’ ‘ Would 
you have had me, Deerslayer, become the wife 
of such a man as Henry March?’ ‘ There’s 
that which is in his favour, and there’s that 
which is ag’in him. Tomy taste, Hurry wouldn’t 
make the best of husbands ; but I fear that the 
tastes of most young women hereaway wouldn’t 
be so hard upon him.’ ‘ No—no—Judith with- 
out a name would never consent to be called Ju- 
dith March! Any thing would be better than 
that.’ ‘ Judith Bumppo would’nt sound as weil, 
gal; and there’s many names that would fall short 
of March in pleasing the ear.’ ‘ Ah! Deerslayer, 
the pleasantness of the sound, in such cases, does 
not come through the ear, but through the heart. 
Every thing is agreeable, when the heatt is satis- 
fied. Were Natty Bumppo Henry March, and 
Henry March Natty Bumppo, I might think 
the name of March better than it is; or were he 
you, I should fancy the name of Bumppo horri- 
ble!’ ‘ That’s just it—yes, that’s the reason of 
the matter. Now, I’m nat’rally avarse to sar- 
pents, and I hate even the word, which the mis- 
sionaries tell me comes from human natur’, on 
account of a sartain sarpent at the creation of 
the ’arth that outwitted the first woman; yet, 
ever since Chingachgook has ’arned the title 
he bears, why the sound is as pleasant to my 
ears as the whistle of the whip-poor-will of a 
calm evening—it is. The feclin’s make all the 
difference in the world, Judith, in the natur’ of 
sounds; ay, even in that of looks too.’ ‘ This 


is so true, Deerslayer, that I am surprised you 
should think it remarkable, a girl, who may 
have some comeliness herself, should not think 
it necessary that her husband should have the 
same advantage, or what you fancy an advan- 
tage. To me, looks in a man are nothing, pro- 


vided his countenance be as honest as his heart.’ 
“Yes, honesty is a great advantage in the long- 
run; and they that are the most apt to for- 
get it in the beginning, are most apt to l’arn 
it in the end. Nevertheless, there’s more, Ju- 
dith, that look to present profit than to the 
benefit that is to come after atime. One they 
think a sartainty, and the other an onsartainty. 
I’m glad, howsever, that you look at the thing 
in its true light, and not in the way in which 
so many is apt to deceive themselves.’ ‘I do 
thus look at it, Deerslayer,’ returned the girl 
with emphasis, still shrinking with a woman’s 
sensitiveness from a direct otler of her hand; 
* and can say, from the bottom of my heart, 
that I would rather trust my happiness to a 
man whose truth and feelings may be de- 
pended on, than to a false-tongued and false- 
hearted wretch that had chests of gold and 
houses and lands—yes, though he were even 
seated on a throne!’ ‘These are brave words, 
Judith—they’re downright brave words; but 
do you think that the feelin’s would keep ’em 
company, did the ch’ice actually lie afore you? 
If a gay gallant in a scariet coat stood on one 
side, with his head smelling like a deer’s foot, 
his face smooth and blooming as your own, his 
hands as white and soft as if God hadn't be- 
stowed ’em that man might live by the sweat 
of his brow, and his step as lofty as dancing- 
teachers and a light heart could make it;—and 
on the cther side stood one that has passed his 
days in the open air till his forehead is as red 
as his cheek ; had cut his way through swamps 
and bushes till his hand was as rugged as the 
oaks he slept under; had trodden on the scent 
of game till his step was as stealthy as the 
catamount’s; and had no other pleasant odour 
about him than such as natur’ gives in the 
free air and the forest—now, if both these men 





stood here, as suitors for your feelin’s, which 
do you think would win your favour?’ Judith’s 
fine face flushed ; for the picture that her com- 
panion had so simply drawn of a gay officer of 
the garrisons had once been particularly grate- 
ful to her imagination, though experience and 
disappointment had not only chilled all her 
affections, but given them a backward current, 
and the passing image had a momentary influ- 
ence on her feelings ; but the mounting colour 
was succeeded by a paleness so deadly as to 
make her appear ghastly. ‘As God is my 
judge,’ the girl solemnly answered, ‘ did both 
these men stand before me—as I may say one 
of them does—my choice, if I know my own 
heart, would be the latter. I have no wish for 
a husband who is any way better than myself.’ 


‘This is pleasant to listen to, and might lead, 


a young man in time to forget his own unwor- 
thiness, Judith. However, you hardly think 
all that you say. A man like me is too rude 
and ignorant for one that has had such a mo- 
ther to teach her: vanity is nat’ral, I do be- 
lieve; but vanity like that would surpass rea- 
son.’ ‘ Then you do not know of what a wo- 
man’s heart is capable! Rude you are not, 
Deerslayer; nor can one be called ignorant 
that has studied what is before his eyes as 
closely as you have done. When the affec- 
tions are concerned, all things appear in their 
pleasantest colours, and trifles are overlooked or 
are forgotten. When the heart feels a sunshine, 
nothing is gloomy—even dull-looking objects 
seeming gay and bright; and so it would be 
between you and the woman who should love 
you, even though your wife might happen, in 
some matters, to possess what the world calls 
the advantage over you.’ ‘Judith, you come 
of people altogether above mine in the world ; 
and onequal matches, like onequal fri’ndships, 
can’t often tarminate kindly. I speak of this 
matter altogether as a fanciful thing, since it’s 
not very likely that you, at least, would be able 
to treat it as a matter that can ever come to 
pass.’ ” 

Altogether the best of his peculiar talent and 
vigour characterises this novelty by Mr. Cooper; 
which will accordingly take its place, undis- 
puted, as a popular favourite. 


Adolphus’ History of England. Reign of George 
IIT. Vol. 1V. 8vo, pp. 664. For the author, 
published by John Lee. 1841. 

Uron the improvements made and the new 

matter introduced into the preceding volumes 

of this great work (for a history of the times 
of George III. is indeed a great undertaking) 
we have perhaps, considering it as a reprint, 
bestowed less attention than, critically speaking, 
we ought to have done. Their own importance, 
and the high character of the author, might 
have excited us to more detailed notice: but 
the time has gone by; and we, after praying 
to be assoilzied for the neglect, shall merely 
mention the facts, that a description of Queen 

Charlotte; accounts of Colonel Barré and Lord 

Chatham ; discussion of the American stamp- 

act; of Franklin before the privy council; of 

the duplicity of the French ministers of that 
period ; of Mr. Cumberland’s mission to Spain; 
of Rodney; of India and Hyder Ally,—are 
among the many new and interesting features 

which adorn the volumes i. ii. and iii. 

And now the 4th comes before us, with still 
more original claims; for the preface runs 
thus :— 

“In entering on » period beyond that to 
whicli I had formerly directed my attention, 
I am anxious to explain myself on one point. 








a 
It may appear to some readers, that I have 
treated with too much minuteness of detail 
the transactions and politics of foreign coun. 
tries. To those who may be disposed to con. 
sure me on this account, I have only to repre. 
sent that every act, and every expression, which 
occurred in the early periods of the French 
revolution had great influence over the con. 
duct and sentiments of almost all persons jy 
Great Britain, where ancient friendships were 
broken, new connexions established, vehement 
opinions professed, and dangerous or protective 
associations instituted, in consequence of tho 
opposite feelings which were excited by this 
momentous event. It has been my endeavour 
to investigate closely, and to describe faith. 
fully, those acts and intrigues by which bene. 
ficial alliances were dissolved, states led to 
forego their political independence, kingdoms 
dismembered or abolished, and the face of tho 
civilised world totally changed. In this great 
struggle, the opinions of individuals have often 
been as effective as the achievements of milj- 
tary or naval commanders ; and I have conjj. 
dered it important to develope with all possible 
exactness, on the one side, those means by 
which the existence of monarchy and esta. 
blished government in general was made w. 
popular and odious; and, on the other, those 
acts of aggression, spoliation, and injustice, on 
the European continent, by which the cause of 
monarchy was disgraced, and the support of it 
rendered difficult.” 

The epoch is from 17838 to 1792—nine most 
eventful and extraordinary years. Of their 
history it is enough to say, that Mr. Adolphus 
has treated it with his acknowledged ability; 
and endeavour, by a few insulated sclections, 
within the compass of our space (for we have 
no room for general and enlarged views), to 
exhibit the manner in which his whole task is 
performed. 

The summary of the character of General 
Washington offers us a fair example. 

“Contemplating the character and conduct of 
General Washington during this period of his 
public life—considering his services, his mag- 
nanimity, his firmness, and his heroic disinter- 
estedness,—it is not easy, either in ancient or 
modern history, to find a parallel. At the 
beginning of the discussions which agitated 
his country in general, and his province most 
particularly, he took a part from strong in- 
ternal conviction alone. He had not the pas- 
sion for distinction as an orator, or leader of a 
party, by which so many are impelled to vio- 
lent exertion, without a due consideration of 
consequences; he never attempted to influence 
or to deceive; his aim always was to imparta 
rational and sensible view of the subject under 
consideration. It is observed of him by Mr. 
Jefferson, that he never heard him speak ten 
minutes at a time, nor to any but the main 
point which was to decide the question. When 
he consented to take the command of an un- 
disciplined and unprovided army, to sustain a 
hopeless cause, he gave up much, and hazarded 
all, without the hope, or even the desire, to 
obtain any thing beyond the consciousness of 
having contributed to the happiness and de- 
served the gratitude of his country. He had 
acquired military reputation sufficient to dis- 
tinguish him among those with whom he lived, 
and had retired to the enjoyment of aliluence 
in a domestic life to which he was ardently 
attached, and the cultivation of an estate which 


.he had the happiness to see daily improving 


under his care. He had ino debts in England 
to extinguish or delay by a revolution in Ame- 
rica; but it was obvious that if the attempt to 
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—— 
make one failed, his property would have been 
forfeited to the law, and he would have been 
jeemed fortunate if he secured the safety of 
his person. How he exercised command when 
he had accepted it, has been already related. 
To say that he displayed bravery in the field 
is very little; the attribute is common to so 
many, that the want, rather than the possession 
of it, excites observation: but Washington's 
military career was distinguished by courage 
ofa diflerent description ; by that undisturbed 
frmness which could not be goaded into indis- 
cretion, either by the efforts of his opponents, 
or the reproaches or insinuations of his adhe- 
rents, If, from the general praise due to his 
character, a single act were selected for the 
yurpose of making a deduction, it would be his 
conduct in the case of Captain Asgill, when he 
stood prepared to shed what he himself called 
“innocent blood,’ not under the impulse even 
of ferocious excitement, but with a mercantile 
precision, measuring the number of lives to be 
serificed by the scale laid down for the ex- 
change of prisoners. This transaction may be 
extenuated, by considering the shameful con- 
duct exercised by the loyalists towards Huddy, 
when a prisoner in their hands, and by the 
hatred so generally entertained against the 
loyalists amongst those whose feelings he must 
consult in order to retain their services. And 
it is important, in the elucidation of his cha- 
neter, to add, that, during the negotiation for 
peace, when Franklin made it a matter of 
esultation that England had given up the loy- 
lists, and the confiscation of all their property 
yas loudly called for, Washington alone stretch- 
el cut a friendly hand for their protection. If 
disinterestedness can with propriety be termed 


heroic, that of Washington is peculiarly en- 


titled to that denomination. It is not to be 
maintained that, by accepting a due remune- 
ration, or even the splendid donations which 
the gratitude of sovereigns or of senates may 
confer on those who have fought bravely, or 
served effectually, any person who has devoted 
his talents to the good of his country, either in 
civil or military employ, diminishes his claims 
torespect and honour; but the extraordinary 
self-denial of the American general, if it cannot 
be proposed as a model for others, is, in the 
highest degree, glorious to him. For his long, 
toilsome, and prosperous exertions, he would 
accept no pay, but performed them all at his 
own expense: to such a point of rigid exact- 
ness did he carry this principle, that when 
Mrs. Washington made him a visit at winter- 
quarters, he would not permit her travelling 
expenses, or her establishment, to be paid for 
from the treasury. At the end of the war, he 
received not, as other officers did, a portion of 
confiscated lands, or even an honorary dona- 
tion of plate. His country shewed her proper 
feeling, by ordering statues to be erected to 
his honour, and by conferring his name on the 
city which was to be the seat of government. 
During the uneasiness of the army, and their 
agitation on the subject of pay, a proposal was 
made to nominate him king; he sternly and 
indignantly repelled it. Much may be said of 
the resistance which would have been made to 
such an attempt, and the ridicule which would 
have been cast upon those who, professing 
republican principles, had only pulled down 
one King George to set up another; but it is 
to be considered that, in ancient and modern 
times, generals commanding devoted and dis- 
contented armies, under weak, needy, and dis- 
organised governments, have effected the same, 
or even greater achievements. ‘To his perse- 
verance, prudence, and judgment, the triumph 





of the American cause was justly attributed ; 
and his self-denial formed a noble and digni- 
fied specimen, rarely paralleled.” 

Of Mr. Garrow’s début in 1784, on the famous 
Westminster petition, Mr. Adolphus relates :— 

“ This learned advocate had, at the time, 
only been six months called to the bar, and 
was very young. An early display in a cri- 
minal cause drew on him the attention of an 
alderman of London, a warm friend of Mr. 
Fox, by whose intervention he was retained 
for this scrutiny and petition; and his exer- 
tions proved eminently beneficial to his client. 


His speech, although he was suddenly called | 


upon, was reckoned a masterpiece, and ac- 
quired the warm applause of Sir Lloyd Ken- 
yon, who, whatever might be his political at- 
tachments, felt a generous sympathy for great 
talent in his own profession. It is hardly 
necessary to inform the present age, that the 
most brilliant success attended Mr. Garrow at 
the bar, where he attained the highest honours 
of that station. In 1817 he became one of the 
barons of the exchequer; and on the bench of 
that court completed a public life of nearly 
half a century. To the latest moment, he re- 
tained the same perspicacious sagacity, the 
same easy felicity of expression, and even with 
the same sweetness of voice and delicacy of 
enunciation which distinguished him in his 
earliest days. He died in honourable retire- 
ment in September 1840.” 

The early life of the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards George IV.) is painted with talent and 
elegance. A.v. 1786, 7. 


“It became necessary, in the course of the | 


session, to take into consideration the pecu- 
niary affairs of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales: the effects of their disorder were humi- 
liating and even disgraceful. In the prime of 
life, with a person endowed with every charm 
of beauty and grace, and embellished with every 
elegant accomplishment, the Prince of Wales 
became, by the lapse of time, a free agent, and 
the head of his own household and concerns, 
while his father was yet in the vigour of his 
years, and while the prospect of attaining su- 
preme power was, in all probability, very re- 
mote. From the employments of active life, 
the heir apparent was properly precluded. In 
fact, the army alone was open to him; and the 
jealousy of British patriotism must have been 
alarmed, had his royal highness, by assuming 
active command, appeared to make himself the 
centre of a body of oificers. Doomed, then, 
to a life void of employment, youth, health, 
and the ability to please and to charm wher- 
ever he appeared, threw him, a spirited and 
eager votary, into the court of pleasure. Carl- 
ton House was the centre in which genius, 
taste, and wit, were to be found, and to which 
elegance, beauty, and refinement in the fair 
sex most amply resorted. Never, perhaps, 
had society in England boasted such an union 
of the most brilliant qualities of the human 
mind as was assembled at the table of his 
royal highness ; never had female charms shone 
with more dazzling lustre than at the parties 
where ladies were admitted. But it was soon 
discovered that, on the verge of the dominions 
of pleasure, vice and folly have established 
their empire. The practice—at that time ge- 
neral—of indulging in the joys of the bottle, 
led to frolics by which, if youth could afford an 
excuse, dignity was severely wounded. Gam- 
ing formed a resource of this joyous band ; and 
the prince was soon made to understand and 
to feel the dangerous uncertainties of the dice- 
box, and the still more fatal certainties of the 
turf, It has already Been seen that his royal 


| highness bestowed his favour on the opposition 
| party. From them were his companions se- 
| lected; and when it is remembered how much 
| family dignity, as well as personal talent, was 
{included in that class, it cannot be matter of 
| astonishment, that a man of his age, taste, and 
| temperament, should love to associate with the . 
lofty peers, and able commanders, naval and 
military, who by this tie were attached to a 
body, in which were also to be found Lord 
North, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Windham, Ers- 
kine, Fitzpatrick, and so many others whose 
names, separately taken, would each be deemed, 
for talent, knowledge, and wit, a sufficient or- 
nament to any society.* The danger to his 
royal highness’s popularity did not arise from 
the choice of his bosom friends and daily asso- 
|ciates; the nation had long been used to view, 
|in an heir apparent, the adherent of the party 
opposed to the court, or personally at variance 
with the sovereign. T'rom the Revolution, this 
had constantly been the case; it is only neces- 
sary to intimate how the princess, afterward 
Queen Anne, lived with King William and 
Queen Mary; how the family predilections of 
Anne prevented George I. from being known 
to the British people until he was called to 
govern them; the constant state of dispute in 
which George II. lived with his father, which 
was but a precedent for that which afterward 
subsisted between himself and Prince Frede- 
tick. It might be maintained that an attach- 
ment of the heir apparent to the opposition 
| party is beneficial both to the throne and to 
| liberty. A king thus informed before his ac- 
cession, is less likely than another to be swayed 
by the suggestions which lead to the desire of 
arbitrary power, or the delusions which are 
created by temporary and clamorous popu- 
larity; he is not likely to believe that all who 
support the crown and constitution are op- 
pressors of the people, nor that all who op- 
pose the measures of the ministers aim at the 
subversion of the throne. They who censured 
the present connexion of the prince were in- 
fluenced by various motives. The irregulari- 
ties for which many of his most intimate friends 
were conspicuous alarmed men of piety, virtue, 
and sound morals; and an opposition to Mr. 
Pitt, whose character was daily rising in the 
public estimation, and to the king, who was 
now elevated high above those mists which 
faction and misrepresentation had raised about 
his earlier life, was regarded with more than 
ordinary disapprobation. Yet, it is merely 
just to his royal highness to observe, that his 
regard to the opposition party never led him 
into a mode of conduct which would appear 
personally adverse to his royal parent. He 
had, on the first reading, supported Mr. Fox’s 
India bill; but when the feelings of his ma- 
jesty were clearly announced, he ceased to 
attend in his place in parliament. During the 
discussions at the Saint Alban’s Tavern, and 
the Westminster election, his sentiments were 
unreservedly displayed; but although the wits 
who most attacked the person of the king were 
among the friends and guests of the prince, 
he never uttered or sanctioned an expression 
which could have given pain or offence to his 
parent.’’+ 





* “On this subject, see an anonymous work, in three 
volumes, entitled Memoirs of His Royat Highness the 
Prince of Wales, J. F. Hughes; 1808, vol. i. and iii, 
It is not to be denied, that with these and many other 
illustrious names, some of an exceptionable description 
were mixed; but these persons seem to have been re- 
ceived more as affording a whimsical specimen of a class 
which his royal highness could not personally inspect, 
than as selected companions; they had no influence 
whatever in the company to which they were admitted.” 

t In this number I include the authors of such 
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After stating the 


ee 
a 


particulars of the publica- | been discussed so frequently since the meeting | half a degree ; so that the air in the cloud Would 


tions of Burke, Paine, and Mackintosh at the | of the British Association at Newcastle, and| be one half a degree warmer than the gir on 


~ 


era of the French revolution (1790), Mr. Adol- 
phus draws the following comparison :— 

“ Were these publications to be considered 
merely as the political declamations of the 
supporters of rival or opposed parties, the 
lengthened notice of them would be inexcus- 
able; but they are, in fact, the declarations or 
creeds by which miankind denoted their opi- 
nions and regulated their conduct; they were 
referred to as authority by the supporters of 
hostile systems; they furnished, during many 
years, topics of accusation, reproach, or defence, 
to the adherents of every party; a paragraph, 


a phrase, or even a word, selected from either, | 


was used to denote and classify political sect- 
aries; and in all debates, from those of the 
senate to the humblest assemblage, the tenets 
of these three writers were quoted, supported, or 
oppugned, according to the taste or the politi- 
cal bias of the speaker. Mr. Burke, of course, 
was relied on by those who wished to see the 
hereditary monarchy and nobility of Wngland 
maintained in their accustomed authority, in- 
fluence, and splendour; the Church in its dig- 
nity, opulence, and power; property in its 
sacred inviolability, whatever might be the 
form in which it was invested; the represen- 
tation preserved from innovations, which could 
not produce good, but were pregnant with con- 
fusion and mischief; and all legal establish- 
ments guarded from destructive encroachment, 
although they might be left open to the etfiorts 
of beneficial correction. Mr. Paine affected 
the very reverse of these opinions; not only 
hereditary sovereignty and nobility, but any 
such institutions, were to him odious; the 
Church was an object of detestation and ridi- 
cule, and its suppesed property only a deposit, 
to be reclaimed at any time; the representa- 
tion of the people was a mere political fraud, 
tending to spoliation, corruption, and oppres- 
sion; and the institutions in general so open 
to abuse, that a total alteration of them could 
alone be useful. Mr. Mackintosh was consi- 
dered as placing himself between the two ex- 
tremes. He declaimed against the inheritance 
of the crown, but not against royalty; he did 
nat expressly advocate the destruction of no- 
bility, although it was obvious that it could not 
subsist, if his observations on the subject of 
orders were adopted; toward the Church and 
its property, the representation, and the esta- 
blished system, he shewed as much, if not 
more rancour than Mr. Paine himself.” 

And with these very brief examples we must 
conclude. The connexion of historical events 
and details is so strong and necessary, that 
extracts are at best but lame expositors of a 
consistent work, which treats of them in the 
manner announced in Mr. Adolphus’ preface. 
Yet we trust we have said enough to direct 


the public eye to this continuation of a sterling | 


production, whose merit has caused it to be 
long out of print. 





The Philosophy of Storms. Vey James P. Espy, 


A.M. 
Bohn. 
Storms and the laws thereof, and the theories 
upon which the supposed laws are based, have 


8vo, pp. 652, Lond. 1841. H. G. 





publications as the Criticisms on the Rolliad, and Pro- 


bationary Odes for the Laureatship: works in which, | 


although his majesty’s personal habits and political 
predilections were mercilessly ridicuied, the authors, 
men of family and gocd education, did not descend to 
the unmannerly scurrility afterward displayed by such 
writers as he who appeared under the name of Peter 
Pindar, aud still less in the ferocious disloyalty which 
characterised subsequent publications.” 


jhave had place in our columns, that at first 
| view of Mr. Espy’s work, we thought to dis- 
| miss it with a short netice. But the subject is 
of such vast importance, practical and theore- 
| tical, that it cannot too frequently be contem- 
' plated; and we have, therefore, determined on 
|a brief review of the matter. Moreover, the 
| widely extended investigations being simul- 
| taneously conducted, with a view to explain 
aud to account for all the phenomena of the 





atmosphere of the Earth, must occupy greatly | 
| the attention of the thinking part of mankind. 
Co-operation unprecedented in the history of | 
science is daily, hourly, all over the world, 
working out a vast and valuable mass of obser- 

vations and records, whereby man may hope | 
to attain a knowledge of the laws of atmo- 
| spheric changes, and to reduce to rule the ap- 
| parent irregularities of the tempest ;—apparent | 
irregularities only, through ignorance; for, | 
| doubtless, through all creation principles fixed 
by unerring Wisdom for benevolent ends pre- | 
| vail. These, ascertained for planetary action in 
| its most extended sense, constitute the science | 
Astronomy. And when suilicient facts shall | 
have been collected and classified, cause and | 
effect will be manifest, the laws be developed, 
; and the science Meteorology alse be fixed. ‘The 

| title of Mr. Espy’s work would lead to the be- | 
|lief that this has been already accomplished | 
for one, and the most unpromising, branch of 
;meteorology. But much difference of opinion | 
|exists, and much inguietude possibly remains | 
| for the promulgator of the centripetal exclusive 


|theory, ere his views be generally received,| 


‘and adopted. They are founded, to a certain) 


/ extent, oa physical truths, and are exceedingly | 


| verisimilar and ingenious. The rock, how-| 
| ever, on which they split appears to be a pre | 
‘conceived theory of motion, and a consequent | 
} overdrawn generalisation. So much, indeed, | 
| does this theory of motion possess the mind of | 
| Mr. Espy, that he is willing that his philo- | 
|sophy of storms should stand or fall by the | 
j test thereof. He says, “ the question, then, | 
| resolves itself into a matter of fact—and a ques- | 
tion of great moment it is acknowledged to be, 
—Is there a centripetal or a centrifugal motion 
of the air in these storms [ Reid's storms, which 
j|are under examination]? If the former is! 
| true, all the phenomena are explained; if the 
|latter, nothing is explained, not even the 
| whirling motion itself. Let the careful reader | 
| decide.” 

Studying only the contents of Mr. Espy’s 

volume, the reader, notwithstanding the many 

| objections therein stated, would incline to a 
| decision in favour of centripetal action, and 
{therefore all the phenomena be explained ; 
| but we conceive that the rotatory motion can 
exist, ay and both together, and yet, contrary 
to Mr. Espy’s conclusion, much be explained, 
|and by his own reasonings. 

Mr. Espy’s theory is, that there is an inward 
| motion of air towards the centre of storms from 
jall sides, and that the air there rapidly as- 
jcends. In the ascent it cools a little more! 
| than one degree of Fahrenheit for every hundred | 
| yards of its ascent. When it has ascended as} 
|any hundred yards as the temperature of the 
j air may be above the dew-point, the vapour in 
| the air would begin to condense into cloud; 





}and, beginning to condense, its caloric of elas- | 
| ticity would be given out to the air in contact 
| with the condensing vapour. This calorie of 
| elasticity would change the law of cooling, in 
| ordinary states of the dew-point, from one de- | 
: gree for a hundred yards of the ascent to onc! 


the ouéside of the cloud for every hundred yard 
above its basis. The specific gravity of the 
cloud will thus be less than that of the air » 
the same height. The air in the clou4 vill 
therefore move upwards in the middle, out. 
wards above, and inwards below, with a 
pression of the barometer under the clond, and 
a rise all round the cloud, produced hy th. 
outspreading of the air above. The coy. 
mencement of the upward motion may denen 
either on a higher temperature or a hicher 
dew-point than in surrounding regions; thy 
is, when the air near the surface of the ear) 
becomes more heated or more highly charge, 
with aqueous vapour, which is only five-cight)s 
of the specific gravity of atmospheric air, its 
equilibrium is unstable, and upmoving colunys 
or streams will be formed. 

Granting the foregoing, which involves many 
physical questions as yet not experimentally 
solved, to be true, there is still the centripetal, 
to the exclusion of all other motion, to he 
confirmed. Of course, Mr. Espy is convince 
that this, and no other, must be the actioy of 
the air in all great storins; and thus predis. 
posed, he has sought for facts in support of his 
view. This has caused him to bring together 
all the records and observations giving weiglt 
to his opinion, to set forth all data favourable 
to his theory, and to suppress, in some cases, 
the confiicting ; in short, to give the truth, but 
not the whole truth. 

Col. Reid, in his work entitled An Atien,t 
to develop the Law of Storms, by means of Facts 
and Dates, arranged according to time and plac, 
proposed no particular theory, but directed at- 
tention to the records of the greatest stornis 
collected and collated by him. The logs of 
ships, several in the same storms, are printed 
in full; and the wind and weather, We. &e,, for 

ays together, are given. The evidence they 
afford, particularly by the veering of the wind, 
of the rotatory motion in storms, is, to an in- 
partial reader, most convincing ; and it is only 
by similar records under probably improved, 
and perhaps therefore more accurate, methods 
of observing, shewing contrary results, that the 
conclusion can be denied. Mr. Espy says, he 
was highly delighted when Col. Reid's book 
came into his hands; for he saw immediately 
that it contained a great many facts and simul- 
taneous observations, which would enable hin 
at once to put his theory to a very severe test. 
He proceeded to do so; and eighty-three pages 
of his volume are devoted to an “ examination 
of Reid's storms.” The examination has much 
the appearance of the culling of the “ facts aud 
simultaneous observations.” All the favour- 
able points, where the wind appears to have 
been recorded as blowing from the same quarter 
for several hours together—the entry in the log, 
in some cases when the hurricane was raging, 
being only cne in the twelve hours—are brouglit 
forward to support the centripetal theory; and 
but little stress is laid on the veering of the 
wind differentiy on either side of the storm, 
and so much more rapidly near the centre than 
in the outer circles. Upon this, and upon the 
revolution of the storms from right to left in 
the northern, and from left to right in the 
southern hemisphere, the fact of their rotaiory 


| motion chiefly depends. 


By the way, it has just occurred to us, 
that this opposite revolution in the two bewi- 
spheres, which Colonel Reid, while studying 
the subject, concluded, in accordance with the 
beautiful order and regularity of nature, would 
be, and which has been, found to occur, may 
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ip explained by the bearing of the ordinary | of fluidity, giving the cloud a lower specific 
er colder and denser currents in the two | gravity than the surrounding air. And he 
ynispheres. ‘They blow in both from the | says, “if I am right in this matter, Sir John 
astward of north, and consequently have a | owes it not merely to me, but to the cause of 
gsterly tendency. The more polar portions | science, on a point which he acknowledges to 
of these currents, and therefore the colder | be of immense importance, to come out and 
ad heavier, would fall on the outer sides (in correct his mistake; for such is the weight of 
lation to the equator) of the vortex (or of the | his name, that many will not think it worth 
wfux of the air to the centre—if Mr. Espy | while to examine a system which has been con- 
sleases—in the first case; for we conceive the | demned by Sir John ILerschel.” 
sultant is made up of both these motors),and| To return, however, to the origin of the rota- 
end to turn the whole round from right to left | tory storm; the only cause we have ever heard 
. the northern, and from left to right in the | brought forward was a suggestion by Sir John 
quthern, or from the east towards the west in| Herschel himself at Newcastle. He conceived 
joth hemispheres. ; | that the space between the great and ordinarily 
On the fact of the counter-direction of the | unchanging counter-currents of the atmosphere, 
nrolutions, similar opinions were entertained | the region of calm, might be gradually, or on 
iw Mr. Redfield, Colonel Reid, aiid Professor |a sudden cause, broken through, interference 
juve, before they had any communication with of the higher and lower winds take place, 
ach other. These are the three principal and|a mighty rotatory action ensue, and thus a 
prominent supporters of the rotation of storms, | storm be generated. Colonel Reid, as before 
» whose names we should like to see that of | said, advanced no theory; he directed attention, 
Mr. Espy added ; although the report of Messrs. | however, to the remarkable accordance of the 
Arago, Ponillet, and Babinet states that “ the | force of storms with the law of magnetic inten- 
iilerent manners in which philosophers, by | sity. No storms occur at St. Helena; and the 
neans of apparatus whose principle of action | degree of magnetic intensity there is the lowest 
is the centrifugal force, have imitated water- | yet ascertained. Whereas the lines of greatest 
gouts or small tornadoes, do not appear to us| intensity seem to correspond with the locali- 
reoncileable with Mr. Espy’s theory, which, | ties of typhoons and hurricanes ; for it is stated 
jased upon facts, equally retutes the idea of a! that the meridian of the American magnetic 
whirling motion of the air in the tornado.” | pole passes near the Caribbean Sea, and that 
It appears to us difficult to separate the | of the Siberian through the China Sea. He 
yhirl from the influx, the centrifugal from the | refers also to the magnet when in conjunction 
wutripetal action; the first would seem to be | with the voltaic battery making contrary re- 
the natural result of the last. In water making | volutions on the two poles; and throughout 
its way through an outlet underneath a Jarge | exhibits, although he does not express, a de- 
\ody, the whole mass would move, to fill up | cided leaning to an electrical cause. 
the void caused by the descending column, or| The electric theory prevails on the Conti- 
to follow its course ; and not finding immediate | nent: and Mr. Espy gives copious extracts 
egress, or the supply being greater than the | from M. Peltier Sw Zrombes; the arrange- 
lemand, reaction would ensue, and a whirl be | ment, however, and the literal translation there- 


ie result, in velocity and extent proportionate | of, together with the introduction of remarks, 
tothe rapidity of the escape of the water through | doubtful whether by M. Peltier, by the observer, 
the outlet beneath. Moreover, the whirl would | or by Mr. Espy, render them somewhat con- 


be in the direction of the pressure of the heavier | fused. Giving an account of the spout which 
mass, according to the form of the channel, or | devastated the communes of Fontenay and 
according to the particular flow of the water; |Chitenay (near Paris) on the iSth of June, 


| tearing up of fioors and pavements, the lifting 
of earth and foundations, cannot be explained 
| by blasts of wind, however violent they may 
|be. A whirlwind would raise up the water, 
|and not distil it, to form immediately ascend- 
ing clouds, as we see around the water-spout; 
; never could it evaporate the water beyond its 
| point of saturation; consequently never would 
| the vapour formed become immediately visible. 
| The effect is local, and of little extent in the 
| midst of a calm in surrounding regions. The 
dilatations and contractions which they assign 
|for cause in the atmosphere, never could 
|produce those sudden blasts: the electric 
| discharges alone are able to produce such 
|eflects; they alone can pass from repose to 
| action, from attraction to repulsion, in a mo- 
|ment; they alone can evaporate suddenly a 
jconsiderable quantity of water, beyond the 
| Saturation of the ambient air, and cool the 
jatmosphere and the clouds by evaporating 
|ayain the cpague vapours; they alone can 
|transpert trees and houses contrary to the 
|wind, and produce all these eflects when 
| hardly a breath of air is felt; these alone could 
wilt the leaves, crisp them, and redden them 
}on the sides next the spout, and leave them 
| untouched on the opposite side.” 
| Net having M. Peltier’s work before us, we 
| will not trust a comment thereon. Only this 
j much, with regard to the electric theory gener- 
ally, and indeed to the several theories as to 
| the origin of storms, it does not appear that as 
| yet sufficient data have been collected. 
| In atmospheric changes cause and effect are 
so blended, that it is most difficult to deter- 
| mine whether a vacuum by condensation or by 
|irruption, whether the higher temperature or 
| the higher dew-point of one over the surround- 
}ing locality, or whether the different electric 
states of the atmosphere, be the source of dis- 
| turbances and tempests, or whether all these’ 
| and others may not be both cause and effect,— 
|sometimes the one, and sometimes the other. 
| As a connected chain, however, of cause and 
| effect in the production of storms and other 
| similar meteors, Mr. Espy’s theory is the most 


and in support of our suggestion above. For | 1839, and describing the remarkable and ex- | complete that has hitherto been brought for- 
vater, read air; and for a descending, an as- | traordinary phenomena observed, M. Peltier | ward. And divested of the necessity for the 
cending column (according to Mr. Espy); and | says, “In fine, I rely on the authority of M. | exclusion of all motion other than the centri- 
the like effects will be understood, and the| Becquerel. This savant visited the places with | petal and the ascending, and modified some- 
theory of the gyratory motion of storms per-| me; he followed the march of the meteor; he | what in other respects, or strengthened by 
haps explained. | saw the havoe which it made; he examined the | future observations by captive balloons or 
Either motion, however, it will be perceived, | witnesses concerning it; and he saw, like me, | otherwise, may become the one adopted, to ex- 
fords no clue, nor do they assist to explain the | but one interpretation possible, that of electri- | plain a vast mass of meteorological phenomena. 
origin of storms, Neither has any one of the | city for the cause.”” On the general view of| Before, however, meteorology be established 
rotatory-motion theorists as yet, that we have | les trombes, and with reference to those who las a science, greater union of exertion, anda 
heard of, attempted to throw light on this point. | refer the effects of water-spouts, &c. to me- | more extended series of simultaneous meteoro- 
The condition the rotatory system involves ap- | chanical action, M. Peltier says :— logical observations are wanting. These, as 
pears to be the production of a vacuum, by avor- | “ Not comprehending the connexion between | we have before said, are now being collected; 
texor revolving column of air increasing in size | the storm-cloud and the violent gust of wind, | and we look forward with hope to the result. 
upwards, resembling a funnel in shape, throw- | they have attributed to the jatter all the effects, | In the meantime we recommend most strongly 
iug of and dispersing the air in the higher | of which the cause remained unknown, notwith- |the study both of the Philosophy of Storms, 
atmosphere, and thus causing a fall of the | standing the impossibility of finding an origin | and the Attempt to develope the Law of Storms. 
larometer in the centre, and a rise towards | beyond the narrow limits of the perturbation, | In respect of meteorology, Sir John Herschel 
the outer circles of the storm. The depres- | round which calm and tranquillity reign. I | is stated to have said, individual exertion was 
sion of the barometer was advanced by Sir | never have been able to comprehend how they | little better than inaction; and yet how greatly 
John Herschel as an argument against Mr. | have misunderstood the power of attraction and | will the science be indebted to the labours of 
Espy’s theory ; “he did not see how Mr. Espy’s | repulsion of the electricity of these thick and Mr. Espy and Col. Reid! 
theory, though he considers it ingenious, is | isolated clouds which swim ina pure andserene| The tenth and concluding section of the Phi- 
tenable against the indications of the baro- | sky. Both before and after their arrival, the | losophy of Storms is entitled Artificial Rains.” 
meter; for unquestionably, if a large body of | atmosphere is calm, but at their approach, | The relation of volcanoes and rain and tem- 
air were to setin on every side inwards towards | violent gusts arise, coming from all parts; the | pests, and great fires and rains, has been long 
acentral ascending column, the necessary effect | rain itself often terminates the phenomena, and | known. “ When King Charles was at Belvoir, 
would be an increase of weight of the entire | when the cloud passes away to a distance, the | his chamberlain, Lord Pembroke, wrote to the 
barometric column.” This objection Mr. Espy | serenity of the heaven returns. From this | high sheriff of Staffordshire, the king’s com- 
meets with the “ specific levity” of the cloud | necessity of referring to the visible part of the | mands, that no fern should be burnt at the 
over the ascending column, consequent on the | meteor every thing which had an unknown | time he was about to visit them, as he under- 
evolution of the caloric of elasticity, before ex- | cause, they have attributed to the agitation of| stood it brought down rain.” Humboldt, be- 
plained, and in some cases also of the caloric |the air a power altogether miraculous. The | sides many others, acknowledges the connexion 
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between volcanoes and rain: speaking of the | such as agencies to fire and life insurances. in 
*‘ mysterious connexion,” he says: “ when a| England. Indeed, the same may be said of the 
volcano bursts out in South America in a dry | jurats ; and both classes may be, and are fre- 
season, it sometimes changes it to a rainy one.” | quently, officers in the militia. * * 

This “ mystery’ Mr. Espy solves by the fact | ** Justice, in all its varied and complicated 
of air ascending into the atmosphere in a co- | forms, is administered by the bailiff and jurats. 
lumn over a great fire, and condensing into | There is no subdivision of legal labour. The 
vapour, as explained in his theory. The con-|same men who authorise a mountebank to 
stant humidity of the atmosphere in and about exhibit his tricks in the streets decide on 


the town of Manchester, and other extensive 
manufacturing districts and large towns, is 
brought forward also in support of his views 


character, property, and life. Such a system 
| May appear absurd and dangerous to an English 
| reader, but he should bear in mind that, as there 


in this section on artificial rains, which is 
replete with interest, and deserving attention, 
however nearly approaching the ridiculous some 
of the propositions may at first appear. 


|is no daw in Guernsey, the inconveniences re- 
| sulting from this system are not so grievous as 
; might be imagined.* With very rare excep- | 
| tions, the jurats are clected from the mercantile 
__ | class, are utterly ignorant of the principles of 
| jurisprudence, and little versed in its practice ; 
The History of Guernsey, §c. §c. By Jonathan | they usually pronounce judgment from a com- 
Duncan, Esq., B.A., author of “ The Dukes | mon-sense view of the matter in litigation, as 
of Normandy,” Xc. &c. Svo, pp. 656. Long- | arbitrators or referees; they are guided solely 
man and Co. | by facts, and pay no regard to law, unless in 
A FuLt and particular account of Guernsey, | Matters of real property, concerning which de- | 
from the earliest period of its whereabouts | fined rules exist to a certain extent. Domat | 
being known or mentioned by ancient writers | and Potier, Coke and Mansfield, are treated | 
to the present day; together with notices of | with little courtesy by the royal court of Guern- 
the adjacent channel-isles, and biographical | sey.” 
sketches of the worthies of the principal island. | : 
We remember getting taken to task for some | ; ; 
former review of ours respecting this insular | senna vitageaeiammaaion 
part of her Majesty’s dominions, in which we | [Second Review.] | 
happened to offer an opinion not altogether Ir never was our intention to part from Mr-| 
palatable to the author in hand and some of | Stephens’ two goodly octavos with a single | 
his compatriots (for small communities are | review, though we have been prevented from | 
ever very sensitive) ; and as we delight in a | recurring to his agreeable work so early as we | 











quiet and peaceable life, it rejoices us to say, 


that we have not a fault to tind with, or an 
observation to make on this volume which is 
likely to provoke the resentment of any frock 
in Guernsey. The book is indeed a very fair 
and intelligible book ; not very lively, nor, out 
of the island, we should think, very important. 
It tells us, however, all that can be told of the 
Celtic remains, the Roman notices, and the 
political, commercial, agricultural, and ecclesi- 
astical history of Guernsey; gives Jersey a 
jealons slap now and then; describes the 
cromlechs, kist-vaens, and menhirs of old, 
and the ecclesiastic architecture of more mo- 
dern times; does enough for the antiquities 
and natural products of the isle ; and devotes 
a good chapter to its laws and constitution. 
Some points in this being rather uncommon, 
we transcribe two passages relating thereto, as 
specimens of the work. 

““ The advocates, or barristers, as they are 
called in England, are limited to six, 
can hold this office who cannot produce certifi- 
cates of competency. They usually study in 
Caen in Normandy, or Rennes in Brittany; 
and they must exhibit testimonials from the 
professors in the law-schools of those towns. 
They take an oath which ought, in strictness, 
to be renewed every two years, that they will 
faithfully advise their clients, and inviolably 
preserve their secrets,—that they will not un- 
dertake any cause which they know to be bad, | 
—that in their pleadings they will not adduce | 
any facts but those which their clients have | 
affirmed to be true—[how different from Eng- | 
Jand!!!],—that they will advise the court of | 
what they know to be the king’s rights, or | 
what affects those rights; and that they will | 


not make any bargain with their clients for j @ jury being directed by the judge to acquit a prisoner 
The | charged with stealing a duck, on the ground that the 


any portion of the matter in dispute. 


profession of an advocate in Guernsey differs | wrongly described by that name in the indictment; nor 
from that of an English barrister, as the former | did I ever hear of a man being allowed to escape who 


may act beth as an attorney and a notary; nor 


is it considered derogatory for them to i 


agencies quite foreign to forensic pursuits, 


None | 


| wished by the influx of other novelties, which | 
claimed our immediate notice. We have now 
the satisfaction to refer to our former No., and 
to take up in connexion therewith the second | 
volume of the Incidents of Travel in Central 
| America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. | 
| ‘This splendid region is a prey to feuds, civil | 
| war, predatory ravages, and dangerous inse-| 
| curity. 

“ Life’s a jest, and all things shew it,” | 
| as one cutpurse of the empire obtains an ascend- | 
| ency after another, and murders and massacres | 

those of the adverse faction, burns towns, and | 
| desolates provinces. It is asad picture; and yet | 
| it makes us laugh to see plans of cutting canals, | 
making railroads, werking mines, and other | 
national improvements proposed in our news- 
papers, whilst we are perusing Mr. Stephens’ 
description of the actual state of the country, | 
where there is neither order, government, 
| Safety, nor protection, but all hubbub, revo- 
lution, and bloodshed. Such was its condi- 
tion, indeed, that though he was sent on a 
political mission, he could not find a‘govern- 
ment; and seeing that that was lost, he wisely 
employed himself in seeking ‘lost cities, in| 
which he was somewhat more fortunate ; for he | 
discovered and explored several of remote an- | 
tiquity. | 
Of these, as in his first volume, he has given 








|us interesting descriptions, accompanied by | 


engravings of their most curious remains. | 
Among the rest, Quirigua bore a strong re- | 


| semblance to Copan ; and its altars, idols, &c., | 
| shew that they belonged to the same people and | 


worship—probably not of the Quiché Indians, | 





* Mr. Hill says, *‘ One does not hear in Guernsey of 
duck being dead was no longer a duck, and therefore 


had stabbed another, because the wound was stated in 
the indictment to be about three inches deep, whereas 
the phrase, about three inches, was learnedly explained 
to mean any thing or nothing—a mile or a barley-corn.”’ 





| to the ruins. 


rare 

of whom Utatlan, a mighty city, now jn ruins 
was the capital. Of it Mr. S. says: : 
“In our investigation of antiquities we con. 
sidered this place important, from the fact thay 
its history is known, and its date fixed. Jt ya. 
in its greatest splendour when Alvarado cm. 
queredit. It proves the character of the bujij. 
ings which the Indians of that day constructed: 
and in its ruins confirms the glowing accouns, 
given by Cortez and his companions of th 
splendour displayed in the edifices of Mexico, 
The point to which we directed our attention 
was to discover some resemblance to the ruins 
of Copan and Quirigua; but we did not fing 
statues, or carved figures, or hieroglyphics. 
nor could we learn that any had ever been, 
found there. If there had been such evidences, 
we should have considered these remains the 
works of the same race of people; but in the 
absence of such evidences, we believed tha 
Copan and Quirigua were cities of another 
race, and of a much older date. The paire 
told us that thirty years before, when he first 
saw it, the palace was entire to the cardep, 
He was then fresh from the palaces of Spain; 
and it seemed as if he was again among them, 
Shortly after his arrival a small gold image was 


| found, and sent to Zerabia, the president of 


Guatimala, who ordered a commission from 


| the capital to search for hidden treasure. {n 
| this search the palace was destroyed; the In- 


dians, roused by the destruction of their ancient 
capital, rose, and threatened to kill the work- 
men unless they left the country; and but for 
this, the cnra said, every stone would have 
been razed to the ground. The Indians of 
Quiché have at all times a bad name; at Gua- 
timala it was always spoken of as an unsaie 
place to visit; and the padre told us that they 
looked with distrust upon any stranger coming 
At that moment they were in a 
state of universal excitement ; and coming close 
to us, he said that in the village they stood at 


| swords’ points with the Mestitzoes, ready to 
| cut their throats; and with all his exertions 


he could barely keep down a general rising 
and massacre. * * * Under cne of the 


| buildings was an opening which the Indians 


called a cave, and by which they said one could 
reach Mexico in an hour. I crawled under, 
and found a pointed-arch roof formed by stones 
lapping over each over, but was prevented 
exploring it by want of light, and the padre’s 
crying to me that it was the season cf earthi- 
quakes.”’ 

Vases are found in the tumuli. 

The following information respecting the lan- 
guages of the country is new to us:— 

* Besides the Mexican or Aztec language, 
spoken by the Pipil Indians along the coast of 


| the Pacific, there are twenty-four dialects pe- 


culiar to Guatimala. Thoug) sometimes bear- 
ing such a strong resemblance in some of their 
idioms that the Indians of one tribe can wn- 
derstand each other, in general the padres, 
after years of residence, can only speak the 
language of the tribe among which they live. 
This diversity of languages had seemed to me 
an insuperable impediment in the way of any 
thorough investigation and study of Indian 
history and traditions; but-the cura, profound 
in every thing that related to the Indians, told 
us that the Quiché was the parent tongue; and 
that by one familiar with it the others are easily 
acquired. If this be true, a new and most In- 
teresting field of research is opened. During 
my whole journey, even at Guatimala, | had 
not been able to procure any grammar of an 
Indian language, nor any manuscripts. I made 
several vocabularies, which I have not thought 
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it worth while to publish; but the padre had 

a book prepared by some of the early fathers 

for the church-service, which he promised’ to 
have copied for me, and sent to a friend at 

(uatimala, and from which | copied the Lord’s 
prayet in the Quiché language. It is as fol- 
Jows <== . . 

‘Cacahan chicah lae coni vtzah. Veahaxtizaxie 
nayih bila chipa ta pa cani ahauremla chibantah. 
shuamla uaxale chiyala chiqueeh hauta vleus que- 
hexi caban chicah. Uacamic chiyala, Chiqueeh hauta. 
pill cava. Zachala camac quehexi cacazachbep qui. 
jac xemocum chiquech ; moho estachcula maxa copa- 
hic chupamtah chibal mac xanare cohcolta la ha vono- 
el itgel quehe chucoe, Amen,’ 
| will add the following numerals, as taken 
from the same book : 
hun, one. 
quied, two, 
axib, three. 
quieheb, four. 
hoob, five. 
uacacguil, six. 
yeuib, seven. 
wlxalquib, eight. 
telehed, nine. 

Jahuh, ten. 

hulahuh, e/eren. 

cablahuh, twelve, 

dxlahuh, thirteen. 
cahiahuh, fourteen. 
hoolahuh, fifleen. 
Whether there is any analogy between this 
language and that of any of our own Indian 
tribes, L am not able to say.”’ 

“ But (continues our author, still pouring 
out some remarkable matter) the thing that 
roused us was the assertion by the padre, that 
four days on the road to Mexico, on the other 
side of the great sierra, was a living city, large 
aud populous, occupied by Indians, precisely 
in the same state as before the discovery of 
America. Ile had heard of it many years be- 
fore at the village of Chajul, and was told by 
the villagers that from the topmost ridge of 
the sierra this city-was distinctly visible. He 
was then young, and with much jabour climbed 
to the naked summit of the sierra, from which, 
ataheight of ten or twelve thousand feet, he 
looked over an immense plain extending to 
Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a 
great distance a large city spread over a great 
space, and with turrets white and glittering in 
the sun, The traditionary account of the In- 
tians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever 
reached this city; that the inhabitants speak 
the Maya language, are aware that a race of 
strangers has conquered the whole country 
around, and murder any white man who at- 
tempts to enter their territory. They have no 
coin, or other circulating medium ; ‘no horses, 
cattle, mules, or other domestic animals, except 
fowls, and the cocks they keep under ground 
to prevent their crowing being heard.” 

On entering Mexico our travellers got into 
better plight; and we are told— 

“The wildness of the scene, its seclusion 
and remoteness, the clearness of the water, 
the sense of having accomplished an important 
part of our journey, all revived our physical 
and moral being. Clean apparel consummated 
the glory of the bath. or several days our 
ligestive organs had been out of order; but 

when we sat down to supper they could have 
undertaken the bridles of the mules; and my 
brave macho, it was a pleasure to hear him 
ctaunch his corn. We were out of Central 
America, safe from the dangers of revolution, 
and stood on the wild borders of Mexico, in 
good health, with good appetites, and some- 
thing to eat. We had still a tremendous 
journey before us; but it seemed nothing. 
We strode the little clearing as proudly as 
the conquerors of Mexico; and in our ex- 


uaelahuh, sizr/ecen. 
velahuh, seventeen. 
uapxaelahuh, eighteen. 
belehalahuh, nineteen. 
huuinac, fwenly. 
huuinachun, twenty-one 
huuinachlahuh, thirty. 
cauinae, forty. 

lahuh raxcal, fifty. 
oxcal, sixty, 

lahuh vhumuch, seventy. 
humuch, eighty. 

lahuh rocal, ninely. 

ocal, a hundred. 

otuc rox ocob, a thousand. 








travagance resolved to have a fish for break- 
fast. We had no hooks, and there was not 
even a pin in our travelling equipage; but we 
had needles and thread. Pawling, with the 
experience of seven years’ ‘ roughing,’ had ex- 
pedients, and put a needle in the tire, which 
softened its temper, so that he bent it into a 
hook. A pole was on every tree, and we could 
sce the fish in the water; all that we wanted 
was for them to open their mouths, and hook 
themselves to the needle; but this they would 
not do, and for this reason alone we did not 
catch any. We returned. Our men cut some 
poles, and, resting them in the crotch of a tree, 
covered them with branches. We spread our 
mats under, and our roof and beds were ready. 
The men piled logs of wood on the fire, and 
our sleep was sound and glorious.” 

Advancing, they crossed the mountains to 
Palenque; the worst of which is thus de- 
scribed : 

“ We had brought the silla with us merely as 
a measure of precaution, without much expecta- 
tion of being obliged to use it; but at a steep 
pitch, which made my head almost burst to 
think of climbing, I resorted to it for the first 
time. It was a large clumsy arm-chair, put 
together with wooden pins and bark strings. 
The Indian who was to carry me, like all the 
others, was small, not more than five feet seven, 
very thin, but symmetrically formed. <A bark 
strap was tied to the arms of the chair; and, 
sitting down, he placed his back against the 
back of the chair, adjusted the length of the 
strings, and smoothed the bark across his fore- 
head, with a little cushion to relieve the pres- 
sure. An Indian on each side lifted it up, 
and the carrier rose on his feet, stood still a 
moment, threw me up once or twice to adjust 
me on his shoulders, and set off with one man 
on each side. It was a great relief; but 1 
could feel every movement, even to the heav- 
ing of his chest. The ascent was one of the 
steepest on the whole road. In a few minutes 
he stopped, and sent forth a sound, usual with 
Indian carriers, between a whistle and a blow, 
always painful to my ears, but which I never 
felt so disagreeably before. My face was turned 
backward ; I could not see where he was going, 
but observed that the Indian on the left fell 
back. Not to increase the labour of carrying 
me, I sat as still as possible; but in a few mi- 
nutes, looking over my shoulder, saw that we 
were approaching the edge of a precipice more 
than a thousand feet deep. Here [ became 
very anxious to dismount; but I could not 
speak intelligibly, and the Indians could or 
would not understand my signs. My carrier 
moved along carefully, with his left foot first, 
feeling that the stone on which he put it down 
was steady and secure before he brought up 
the other; and by degrees, after a particularly 
careful movement, brought both feet up within 
half a step of the edge of the precipice, stopped, 
and gave a fearful whistle and blow. 1 rose 
and fell with every breath, felt his body trem- 
bling under me, and his knees seemed giving 
way. The precipice was awful, and the slight- 
est irregular movement on my part might bring 
us both down together. I would have given 
him a release in full for the rest of the journey 
to be off his back; but he started again, and 
with the same care ascended several steps, so 
close to the edge that even on the back of a 
mule it would have been very uncomfortable. 
My fear lest he should break down or stumble 
was excessive. ‘Jo my extreme relief, the 
path turned away; but | had hardly congratu- 
lated myself upon my escape before he descend- 
ed a few steps. This was much worse than 





















ascending; if he fell, nothing could keep me 
from going over his head; but I remained till 
he put me down of his own accord. The poor 
fellow was wet with perspiration, and trembled 
in every limb. Another stood ready to take 
me up; but I had had enough. Pawling tried 
it, but only fora short time. Itwas bad enough . 
to see an Indian toiling with a dead weight 
on his back; but to feel him trembling under 
one’s own body, hear his hard breathing, see 
the sweat rolling down him, and feel the inse- 
curity of the position, made this a mode of tra- 
velling which nothing but constitutional lazi- 
ness and insensibility couldendure. Walking, 
or rather climbing, stopping very often to rest, 
and riding when it was at all practicable, we 
reached a thatched shed, where we wished to 
stop for the night, but there was no water. We 
could not understand how far it was to Nopa, 
our intended stopping-place, which we sup- 
posed to be on the top of the mountain. To 
every question the Indians answered, ‘ una 
legua.’ Thinking it could not be much higher, 
we continued. Tor an hour more we had a 
very steep ascent, and then commenced a ter- 
rible descent. At this time the sun had disap- 
peared ; dark clouds overhung the woods, and 
thunder rolled heavily on the top of the moun- 
tain. As we descended, a heavy wind swept 
through the forest; the air was filled with dry 
leaves; branches were snapped and broken, 
trees bent; and there was every appearance 
of a violent tornado. To hurry down on foot 
was out of the question. We were so tired, 
that it was impossible; and, afraid of being 
caught on the mountain by a hurricane and 
deluge of rain, we spurred down as fast as we 
could go. It was a continued descent, without 
any relief, stony, and very steep. Very often 
the mules stopped, afraid to go on; and in one 
place the two empty mules bolted into the thick 
woods rather than prqceed. Fortunately for 
the reader, this is our Jast mountain; and [ can 
end honestly with a climax: it was the worst 
mountain I ever encountered in that or any 
other country ; and, under our apprehension of 
the storm, I will venture to say that no travel- 
lers ever descended in less time. At a quarter 
before tive we reached. the plain. The moun- 
tain was hidden by clouds, and the storm was 
now raging above us. We crossed a river; 
and, continuing along it through a thick forest, 
reached the rancho of Nopa.” 

Of Palenque itself the account is extremely 
interesting, but of such length that we can 
hardly touch upon it, since we could only give 
morsels to represent masses. The drawings 
by Mr. Catherwood are particularly valuable, 
and include much more than Dupaix’s, or any 
preceding work on the subject, in sculptures, 
hieroglyphics, and scenery—the first very gro 
tesque and monstrous ; the second very curious 
and puzzling ;* and the last very picturesque 
and extraordinary. But they are not to be 
studied and depicted at ease. Every after- 
noon there was a violent thunder-storm; and 
Mr. S. farther relates, that 

“ Besides moschetoes and garrapatas, or 
ticks, we suffered from another worse insect, 
called by the natives niguas, which, we are 





* “There is one imporiant fact to be noticed. The 
hieroglyphics are the same as were found at Copan and 
Quirigua. The intermediate country is now occupied 
by races of Indians speaking many different languages, 
and entirely unintelligible to each other; but there is 
room tor the belief that the whole of this country was 
once occupied by the same race, speaking the same 
language, or, at least, having the same written charac- 
ters.” We are acquainted with no character of language 
which these hieroglyphics at all resemble: they seem to 
be combined with human faces twisted in all ways, 
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told, pestered the Spaniards on their first entry 
into the country, and which, says the historian, 
“ate their way into the flesh, under the nails 
of the toes, then laig their nits there within, 
and multiplied in such manner that there was 
no ridding them but by cauteries, so that some 
lost their toes, and some their fect; whereas 
they should at first have been picked out; but 
being as yet unacquainted with the evil, they 
knew not how to apply the remedy.’ This 
description is true even to the last clause. We 
had escaped them until our arrival at Palenque, 
and, being unacquainted with the evil, did not 
know how to apply the remedy. I carried one 
in my foot for several days, conscious that 
something was wrong, but not knowing what, 
until the nits had been laid and multiplied. 
Pawling undertook to pick them out with a 
penknife, which left a large hole in the flesh; 
and, unluckily, from the bites of various insects 
my foot became so inflamed that I could not 
get on shoe or stocking. I was obliged to lie 
by; and, sitting an entire day with my foot in a 
horizontal position, uncovered, it was assaulted 
by small black flies, the bites of which I did 
not feel at the moment of infliction, but which 
left marks like the punctures of a hundred 
pins. The irritation was so great, and the 
swelling increased so much, that I became 
alarmed, and determined to return to the vil- 
lage. It was no easy matter to get there. 
The foot was too big to put in a stirrup; and, 
indeed, to keep it but fur a few moments in a 
hanging position made it feel as if the blood 
would burst through the skin; and the idea of 


striking it against a bush makes me shudder 


even now. It was indispensable, however, to 
leave the place. I sent in to the village for a 


mule; and on the tenth day after my arrival 
at the ruins hopped down the terrace, mounted, 
and laid the unfortunate member on a pillow 


over the pommel of the saddle. This gave me, 
for that muddy road, a very uncertain seat. I 
had a man before me to cut the branches, yet 


my hat was knocked off three o:: four times, and | 


twice I was obliged to dismount; but in due 
season, to my great relief, we cleared the woods. 
After the closeness and confinement of the 


forest, coming once more into an open country | 


quickened every pulse.” 

Of one of the monuments it is stated : 

“ We were at once struck with its expression 
of serene repose, and its strong resemblance 
to Egyptian statues, though in size it does not 
compare with the gigantic remains of Egypt. 
In height it is ten feet six inches, of which 
two feet six inches were under ground. The 
head-dress is lofty and spreading; there are 


holes in the place of ears, which were perhaps | 


adorned with ear-rings of gold and pearls. 








| 


place, by the funeral of a young Indian girl, 
once the pride and beauty of the village, whose 
portrait Mr. Waldeck had taken to embellish 
his intended work on Palenque. Her career, 
as often happens with beauty in higher life, 
was short, brilliant, and unhappy. She had 
married a young Indian, who abandoned her, 
and went to another village. Ignorant, in- 
nocent, and unconscious of wrong, she was 
persuaded to marry another, drooped, and 
died. ‘The funeral procession passed our door. 
The corpse was borne on a rude bier, without 
coffin, in a white cotton dress, with a shawl 
over the head, and followed by a slender pro- 
cession of women and children only. JT walked 
beside it, and heard one of them say, ‘ Bueno 
Christiano, to attend the funeral of a poor 
woman.’ The bier was set down beside the 
grave; and in lifting the body from it, the head 
turned on one side, and the hands dropped: 
the grave was too short, and as the dead was 
laid within, the legs were drawn up. Her face 
was thin and wasted; but the mouth had a 
sweetness of expression, which seemed to ex- 
press that she had dicd with a smile of for- 
giveness for him who had injured her. I could 
not turn my eyes from her placid but griet- 
worn countenance; and so touching was its 
expression, that 1 could almost have shed tears. 
Young, beautiful, simple, and innocent, aban- 
doned and dead, with not a mourner at her 
grave! Allsecemed to think that she was better 
dead; she was poor, and could not maintain 
herself. The men went away, and the women 
and children with their hands scraped the earth 
upon the body. It was covered up gradually 
and slowly; the feet stuck out, and then all 
was buried but the face. A small piece of 
muddy earth fell upon one of the eyes, and 
another on her sweetly smiling mouth, changing 
the whole expression in a moment; death was 
now robed with terror. The women stopped 
to comment upon the change; the dirt feli so 
as to cover the whole face except the nose, and 
for two or three moments this alone was visible. 
Another brush covered this, and the girl was 
buried.” 

A Murder: quere?—“ We heard an extraor- 
dinary noise in the woods, which an Indian boy 
told us was made by ‘un animal.’ Pawling 
and I took our guns, and entering a path in 
the woods, as we advanced, the noise sounded 
fearful; but all at once it stopped. The boy 
opened a way through thickets of brush and 
underwood; and throuzh an opening in the 
branches I saw on the limbs of a high tree a 
large black animal with fiery eyes. The boy 
said it was not a mico or monkey, and I sup- 
posed it to be a catamount. I had barely an 


| opening through which to take aim, fired, and 


Round the neck is a necklace; and pressed} the animal dropped below the range of view; 
against the breast by the right hand is an in- | but not hearing him strike the ground, I looked 


strument apparently with teeth. The left hand 
rests on a hieroglyphic, from which descends 
some symbolical ornament. The lower part 
of the dress bears an witfertunate resemblance 
to the modern pantaloons ; but the figure stands 


on what we have always considered a hierogly- | 
phic,—analogous, again, to the custom in Egypt | 
of recording the name and office of the hero) 


or other person represented. 
rounded, and the back is of rough stone. 
bably it stood imbedded in a wall.” 

Before closing with a few of Mr. S.’s “ no- 
tions” respecting the American ruins, we will 
quote two passages which relate to modern 
instances ; the first in particular affecting, and 
the latter almost indictable. 


The sides are | 
Pro- | 


again, and saw him hanging by his tail, and 
dead, with the blood streaming from his mouth. 
Pawling attempted to climb the tree; but it 
was fifty feet to the first branch, and the blood 
trickled down the trunk. Wishing to examine 
the creature more closely, we sent the boy to 
the house, whence he returned with a couple of 
Indians. They cut down the tree, which fell 
with a terrible crash, and still the animal hung 
by its tail. The ball had hit him in the mouth, 


‘and knocked out the fore-teeth, passed out at 


the top of his back betwcen his shoulders, and 
must have killed him instantly. ‘The tenacity 


| of his tail seemed marvellous, but was easi!y 


explained. It had no grip, and had lost all 


{muscular power, but was wound round the 


_ 4 Burial—“ In the afternoon a mournful | branch with the end under, so that the weight 
interruption was given to the stillness of the! of the body tightened the coil, and the harder 





meron ans 
the strain the more secure was the hold, |; 
was not a monkey; but so near a connexion, 
that [ would not have shot him if I had ky * 
it. Infact, he was even more nearly relate 
to the human family, being called a monos 9; 
ape, and measured six feet, including the tai). 
very muscular, and in a struggle would hays 
been more than a match for a man; and ¢} 

padre said they were known to have attack) 
women. The Indians carried him up to the 
house, and skinned him; and when lying oy 
his back, with his skin off, and his eyes starine. 
the padre cried out, ‘ Es hombre,’ it is a may. 
and I almost felt liable to an indictment jp 
homicide. The Indians cooked the body, ay 

I contrived to preserve the skin.as a curosity 
for its extraordinary size ; but, unluckily, | jel; 
it on board a Spanish vessel at sea.” 

Mr. S. is of opinion that the ruins are not 
Cyclopean—that they resemble nothing of Jy. 
pan, China, or India—that they are also unlike 
the Egyptian—and that too high an antiquity 
has been assigned to them. ‘* That they are 
not the works of people who have passed away, 
and whose history has become unknown, hut, 
contrary to all previous speculations, that the: 
were constructed by the races who occupied 
the country at the time of the invasion by the 
Spaniards, or of some not very distant pro- 
geniters.”’ 

This theory he supports on very plausibly 
grounds ; and hopes that he will be enabled ty 
transport such objects from these ruins to New 
York as will assist others to investigate and 
decide the question. 





MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
SECOND VOLUME. 
[Fourth notice.} 


ConTINUATIONS in periodical literature are 
generally bad 3 but to follow the long line of a 
hero, whose every new exploit brought fres) 
lustre upon his name, and more firmly es- 
tablished his country’s welfare and glory, is a 
task which we feel to be too agreeable to our. 
selves to doubt that it must be acceptable to 
every British reader. As we advance, the 
prospect grows brighter and brighter; till at 
length the crowning halo of Waterloo lets in 
such a flood of splendour, that the sight almost 
aches at it,-and the sense reels, as if tle 
whole were not a truth, but a well-constructed 
fable, of which the consummation was wrought 
up with the immortal skill of an imperishable 
epic. 

It is not ours, however, to adopt the grand 
general view ; our more humble gleanings must 
be confined to the choice of illustrative anec- 
dotes, and of matters less known than the mi 
prominences which mark the gigantic progr 
of a Wellington. 

The morning of Busaco is described with 
picturesque force :— 

“The morning of the 26th broke in cloud. 
less beauty, and a more glorious sight was 
never presented to a soldier’s view ; indeed, 
‘nothing could be conceived more enlivening, 
more interesting, or more varied, than the 
scene from the heights of Busaco, Command- 
ing a very extensive prospect to the eastward, 
the movements of the French army were (is- 
tinctly perceptible ; it was impossible to con- 
ceal them from the observation of the troops 
stationed along the whole range of the moun- 
tain; nor did this appear to be the object 0: 
the enemy. Rising grounds were covered with 
troops, cannon, or equipages; the widely ex- 
tended country seemed to contain a host 
moving forward, or gradually condensing into 
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numerous masses, checked in their progress by 


the grand natural barrier on which the allies | 
were placed, and at the base of which it be- | 


came necessary to pause. In imposing appear- 


ance as to numerical strength, there has been | 


rarely seen any thing comparable to that of the 
enemy’s army from Busaco ; it was not alone 
an army encamped before us, but a multitude : 
cavalt'y, infantry, artillery, cars of the country, 
horses, tribes of mules with their attendants, 


sulers, followers of every description, crowded | 


the moving scene upon which Lord Wellington 
and hisarmy looked down.’ ” 

The battle :— 

“Ney, in person, sustained this hopeless 
contest for an hour, and then retired in de- 
gait, leaving the British position as unassail- 
alle as it had been previous to the generat 


attack. The roar of battle ended; and, be- 


youd now and then a dropping shot, Busaco | 


was undisturbed, and nothing indicated the 
recent conflict, but the melancholy tokens 
which mark ‘a foughten field.” In front of 
the light division, the hill was thickly covered 
with the dead and dying; and permission was 
granted by Craufurd for the French to remove 
their wounded. That interval, honourable 
to the humanity of civilised warfare, was 
charitably employed on both sides; and French 
and English intermingled with perfect confi- 
dence and good- humour, each seeking and 
taking off their wounded men, and occasion- 
ally offering mutual assistance. But that 
friendly interval was brief. A village within 
pistol-shot of the light division had been occu- 
pied by the French, and on being desired to 
retire, they refused to obey the order. Crau- 
furd was not to be trifled with; a dozen 
gins were turned on the devoted village; 
and when both houses and defenders were 
half demolished, a company of the 43d de- 
seended from the ‘position, and drove ont the 
remnant of the occupants. The contest at 
Busaco was never doubtful for a moment; 
ut where it was hottest, there Lord Welling. 
ton was found. When not personally engaged 
in directing movements, he communicated, 
from time to time, to the generals of divisions 
sich changes as he considered necessary tor 
their guidance.” All had been ably con- 
ceived——all was happily executed —and, in 
the words of a staff officer, ‘ There was 
something exhilarating to a degree in the 





*«The following orders were written in pencil, and 
shew how rapidly the mind of Wellington grasped every 
object at the moment it was presented :— 

«* «On the top of the Sierra, 10 min. before 7 p.m. 

«My dear General,—I see the columns behind the 
wood in front of your right, but not standing to their 
arms, 1 cannot see any thing to your left of them. I 
think that if you see nothing upon your left, you had 
better collect at least one regiment of Colonel Harvey’s 
brigade to support your centre and right. 

* « Major-General the Hon. L. Cole.’ 


«As General Craufurd is threatened as well as you, 
you had better not draw towards you, in the first in- 
stance, more than two battalions of the Germans, You 
need not move any of the Germans till you are certain 
that you are about to be attacked.’ 

“ To the same, 

«© «Busaco, 28th Sept. 1810, 8 a.a1. 

“* Have you had any patrol out to the front of your 
right, towards Gondalem, or beyond Carvalho Velho? 
Has General Hill any intelligence from the left bank of 
the Mondego? 

“* Major-Gen. Leith and Lieut.-Gen. Hill.’ 

* « Busaco, 28th Sept. 1810, half-past 19 a.m. 

«My dear Hill,—Send to Le Cor, and desire him to 
have at least a battalion, and two guns, on the northern 
extremity of the Sierra da Murcella, in order to defend 
the right flank of the post of Na. Sa. del Monte, Let 
Fane watch well the movements of the enemy’s left, and 
give me the earliest intelligence of them. Joz d’Alva is 
a very important point, Observe the enemy upon the 
Tight; and if there is no attack directed upon that side, 
close the British infantry to the right.’ 

“To the same,” 


i whole day of Busaco: as it advanced, a bright | have occurred, which he madly wrought him- 
sun shone on the armies; no event had oc-| self. Success would have consolidated that dy- 
curred to counteract the full tide of success | nasty now remembered but as adream ; and he 
attending the defensive warfare adopted by! who since played king might have lived and 
Lord Wellington ; strength of position, with | died a schoolmaster. Napoleon would have 
igreat firmness of purpose, had enabled the! gone down the stream of time alone; and a 
allies to repel very serious attacks with com-| fame but yet in infancy might have never 
| paratively trifling loss ; and the glacis of the} reached its zenith. Fortune willed it other- 
| mountain -barrier on which they stood was | wise—another was destined to divide immor- 
heaped with bodies of the enemy.’ ” | tality with * him, the wonder of his age ;’ and 
The following observations strike us as very | while kings and courtiers shall be forgotten, 
just :— | two names shall live imperishably —those of 
| ‘If ever a general was prompted by per-| him who lost, and him who won, at Waterloo!” 
‘sonal considerations to act in opposition to | [To be continued. } 
;his judgment, that man was Wellington. : = 
| By following the cautious system which pru- 
idence pointed out, he was tolerably certain 
' that success would crown his efforts; and he 
was equally convinced that, in the meanwhile, 
his motives would be mistaken, and his mili- 
ary reputation traduced. If he could but 
jwin another battle—and there was a fair 
presumption that a trial would prove fortu- 
nate—‘a victory would have silenced his 
opponents, both in England and Portugal, and 
placed him in a situation to dictate the 
measures of war to the ministers, instead of 
having to struggle incessantly against their | The Moor and the Loch, &c. By John Colquhoun. 
fears.” Other motives might have formed a, 8vo. 2d edition. J. Murray. 
sufficient plea to justify the adoption of | To his work, se truly gentlemanly, sporting, 
active operations. Humanity would influence! and amusing, Mr. Colquhoun has added a 
Lord Wellington to risk a battle, were it; chapter on dcer-stalking, and another on burn 
jonly to relieve the distresses of the Portu-| and river-fishing, both the result of actual 
: guese, now suffering intensely from the pre-| practice and experience with the rifle and the 
{ sence of an army, whose rapacity and licentious- | rod. They are well worthy of the companion- 
| ness increased with the privations their numbers | ship into which they have been introduced, and 
‘and their wants produced. Military policy | much improve a volume before so deserving of 
might equally dictate that course. He was | acceptation. 
jaware that Massena’s reinforcements must) 4 Trifle for the Tories: a Satire. By Scourge. 
i greatly exceed any that he could expect. In|} : pp. 32. Effingham Wilson 
eee 4 2. Effingh< i 
: Castile, a& corps had assembled under Count | “A trifle for the Tories; for they are in 
@Erlon, and Soult and Mortier were in active | rar: an@ thie tes cs 
! Seamer : oo power, and this is in poetry. 
| preparation in Andalusia. A blow might be} he Mieieene at Goede, ti, te.. niida die 
, Struck, however, before—by_ ied of these ac- Co.) A story of the close of the Trojan =, snl the 
jcessious—the strength of Massena should be | return home of the victors. A little in the heroic style. 
increased. If it succeeded, the French would | 4 Seriptnrai Iitustration of the Purpose of Christ's In- 
jmerely be driven back upon reinforcements | carnation, addressed to MAN, by a Layman of the Esta- 
‘already on the frontier; and the junction of | Plished Church. pp. 243, (Fisher and Co.)}—A deep theo- 
| one corps would amply replace the losses of an | aed po gy Genesis .. 36, 57. Rather out of out 
] action. If he advanced, therefore, signee! step | The Critic in Parliament and in Public since 1835. 
jhe took removed him farther from supplies | Pp. 188. (London, G. Bell.) A review of parliamentary 
‘attainable only from the ocean ; while, with an | debates, legal trials, public meetings, &c. &c. for the 
| improvided army, he must cross an exhausted | !@st »alf-dozen years, with the author’s running com- 
ia < £ ae ‘ le : + + | mentarics thereon, and on the persons who took part 
country, from which all that rapine and in-| in sxch discussions. It is an able volume; but with 
' genuity could glean had been already gathered | opinions upon so many men and things which we never 
‘with an unpitying hand. These were to be: mention, that we must leave it to the sense of the 
the fruits of victory—but what would have | Pe: ‘ ba taiaiaicaliedias seen dll 
2 y 4 ‘° * ; a1fON ray; or, e £ortune-L ef/er. vols. F, - 
{ been the srg aaa of defeat ? Probably ) bers sat Otley)—A novel of the sailk-aied-water school ; 
, the loss of the Lines—and, in that event, the} qeoun, continued, and ended in weakness. 
loss of Lisbon, followed by a ————— = eae Hey 
‘tion, and an abandonment of the Peninsula. | a 
|The British divisions once withdrawn, could | CRIGREAL CORRNSSONSENSS. 
; Portugal, when left to her own resources; | THE SCONE STONE. 
maintain the contest for a month ?” It will be in the recollection of those of our 
And quoting a letter from the General to! readers who have visited Westminster Abbey, 
Lord Liverpool, Mr. Maxwell continues: — _| that the guide points out a rough-hewn stone 
“ Such were the views of Wellington—based | beneath the coronation-chair as the identical 
/on sound principles, and carried out with in- | stone upon which the ancient kings of Scotland 
i flexible resolution. Had he followed a con- | were wont to sit at their coronation, and which 
| trary course—had he risked and lost a battle, | Edward the First brought away from Scone, as 
| how fatally might that single disaster have _ a memorial of his triumph over Scottish inde- 
| sealed the destinies of Europe! It would be a| pendence. That Edward did so steal a stone, 
‘curious speculation to fancy the results that | is perfectly true: we believe it to be equally 
might have followed—England lowered to the | true that it was subsequently restored ; or what 
dust ; Napoleon, master of the Peninsula, wed- | can be the meaning of the following letter, 
ded to a daughter of the Cxsars, united closely | still preserved in the archives of the dean and 
{to Austria—what power would have ventured | chapter? 
| to oppose him? Russia would have submitted; “ Edward, by the grace of God, &c., to our 
,to his aggressions ; his armies would have | beloved in God the abbot and convent of West- 
{never crossed the Vistula; nor would the ruin ; minster, greeting. Whereas it was lately agreed 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Alison's History of the French Revolution. Vol. 
IX. Svo, pp. 952. Edinburgh, Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Tus important history draws to a close; for 

the last volume is announced for publication in 

November. Under these circumstances, and 


having reviewed some of the earlier volumes at 
considerable length, we shall reserve our opi- 
nion of the whole for the conclusion, so soon 
| anticipated. 
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by us and our council at our last parliament, 
holden at Northampton, that the stone upon 
which the kings of Scotland were wont to sit 
at the time of their coronation, and which is 
in your keeping, should be sent into Scotland. 
And we have commanded the sheriffs of our 
city of London to receive the said stone from 
you by indenture, and that they cause it to be 
carried to the queen of England, our most 
dear lady and mother. We command you, 
that at what hour the said sheriffs come unto 
you in that behalf, you cause the said stone to 
be delivered unto them, in the form aforesaid. 
And this in no wise omit. Given under our 
privy seal at Bordesley, the Ist day of July, 
the second year of our reign.”—[Original in 
French. | 

Edward ITI. being a minor at the date of 
this letter, the restitution of the stone must 
have been the act of his mother Isabella, the 
* she-wolf of France.” X. X. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Aprit 7, Mr. Lyell, vice-president, in the chair. 
The following communications were read :—1. 
On the occurrence of triassic fishes in British 
strata, by Sir Philip Egerton, Bart. 

The absence of the muschelkalk—the central 
division of the continental triassic series—has 
compelled geologists either to consider the 
keuper, the uppermost member of that series, 
to be also wanting, or to be merged in the 
mass of alternating marls and sandstones com- 
posing the English new red system. Litholo- 
gical structure, therefore, not affording suffi- 
cient data to establish a subdivision of beds, 
palzontological evidence, Sir Philip Egerton 
states, becomes of great importance. ‘The re- 
sults recently arrived at by Mr. Owen respect- 
ing the batrachian remains of the Warwick 
sandstone render the existence of the keuper 
in England extremely probable, though a spe- 
cific identification with the analogous fossils 
of the keuper of Germany has not been ascer- 
tained. The only muschelkalk organic re- 
mains hitherto found in the British islands 
consist of portions of Gyrolepis Albertii, G. 
tenuistriata, Hybodus plicatilis, and Saurichthys 
apicalis, obtained from a thin stratum which 
occurs at the base of the lias at the Aust 
passage on the Severn, and near Axmouth, 
and hitherto assigned to that formation; but 
in the same bed fifteen other species of fishes 
exist, none of which have been yet noticed in 
the continental triassic group. The only con- 
clusion drawn by Sir Philip Egerton from this 
amount of evidence is, that the bed in question 
must be removed from the lias, as the ichthyo- 
lites it contains are not only specifically dis- 
tinct from those of that formation, but possess 
in part an organism confined to fishes which. 
existed anterior to the lias. 

2. A note by Mr. Murchison on a list of 
fossils and a section extending from Lake 
Ontario to the State of Pennsylvania, by Mr. 
J. Hall. 

In consequence of the researches of Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
R. C. Taylor, and other geologists, large tracts 
in the British colonies in North America and 
in the United States have, for some time, been 
known to consist of the carboniferous, old red 
sandstone, and silurian systems; but Mr. Hall’s 
section presents a detailed enumeration of the 
successive deposits between the old red sand- 
stone of Pennsylvania and the lowest beds in the 
neighbourhood of Lockport, and constructed 


of the geological survey of the state of New 
York. The section was accompanied by an 
important series of specimens identifying the 
old red sandstone of Blosburg in Pennsylvania 
with the old red of the British isles, by con- 
taining remains of Holoptychius and Coccos- 
teus ; and the Lockport limestone and Roches- 
ter shale with the Wenlock limestone and shale 
of England, by their corals and other fossils. 
Mr. Murchison, in addition to Mr. Hall’s in- 
formation, dwells on the curious extension of 
the old red sandstone fishes to America and to 
the north of Russia, where he had recently 
discovered them: he likewise shews that some 
of the testacea found in the deposits of the 
United States, underlying the strata containing 
Holoptychius and Coccosteus, indicate the ex- 
istence of other portions of the old red or 
Devonian system; and he points out, that the 
Onondaga saliferous group of the state of New 
York, resting on the Lockport or Wenlock 
limestone, occupies a lower geological position 
than that of the oldest salt-bearing strata of 
Russia. 

3. A letter by Prof. Nordenskiold, on fur- 
rowed rocks in Finland. 

The writer states, that he has found on 
almost all the mountains of Finland which he 
has examined, grooves ranging, with few ex- 
ceptions, from N.N.W. and N. to S.S.E. and S. 
He has likewise discovered shallow fufrows on 
the north and south sand-ridges, or plateaux, 
which separate the water-systems of Iinland, 
and following the same direction as the grooves 
on the mountains. Ina shaft sunk near Hel- 
singfors in search of iron ore, the surface of a 
rock overlaid by 20 feet of alluvial matter was 
found to be traversed by similar marks; and 
as this rock is 20 feet below the water-level of 
the Finnish Gulf, they prove, Prof. Norden- 
skidld remarks, that the grooves which occur 
on the mountains exist also at that depth, at 
least, beneath the level of the adjoining sea. 
The following changes have been ascertained 
to have taken place in the level of the water 
of the Finnish Gulf, from marks made on the 
little island of Fussaro, some miles from Han- 
govdd :—A line cut in 1754 is now 20 Swedish 
inches above the mean height of the gulf; an- 
other, made in 1800, is about 9 inches; and a 
third, dated 1821, is 5 inches. At St. Peters- 
burg and Cronstadt no change has been no- 
ticed. 

4. A letter from Mr. S. Bailey, on the 
gravel in the neighbourhood of Basford, near 
Nottingham. 

Basford is situated in a valley, bounded on 
the east by an elevated district, containing ex- 
tensive accumulations of superficial detritus ; 
on the west are the coal-fields of Radford and 
Bilborough; on the north-west occurs the 
magnesian limestone ; and on the north is the 
tract called the Forest of Hurwood, composed 
of great beds of gravel and sand. 

Mr. Bailey then describes the masses of 
detritus near Basford; and he is of opinion 
that they were not accumulated by fluviatile 
action, or by any uniform agent operating dur- 
ing long periods; but by a tumultuous body of 
water, when the surface of the earth was in a 
different state from that which now prevails 
with respect to hill and dale ; the deposits being 
very unequal in thickness, contorted, and com- 
posed of materials irregularly associated as re- 
gards nature and size. Mr. Bailey does not offer 
any positive opinion of the direction by which 
the gravel arrived at its present situation ; but 
he thinks that the materials were obtained from 
a district between the north and east, as they 





from information obtained during the progress | 


inelude very few or no fragments of the forma- 





—— 
tions constituting the other tracts surrounding 
Basford. The gravel consists chiefly of pe, 
bles of quartz, sandstone, quartzose conglome. 
rates, and traps; but specimens of porphyry 
and greenstone are also found. The largest 
masses, or boulders, are composed of trap 
No fresh-water or marine shells have heey 
noticed, nor any organic remains derived fron, 
other formations, except two impressions of 
shells, and siliceous casts of coal - measure 
plants. 

5. An account, by Mr. Thompson, of the 
strata bored through in making a well a 
Longfleet near Poole in Dorsetshire, 

The boring was commenced at a point about 
90 feet above low-water mark in Poole har. 
bour, and was carried to the depth of 266 fee 
through alternating beds of sand and clay be. 
longing to the plastic clay formation. “The 
first spring was tapped at 36 feet from the 
surface, and others burst forth at 127, 131, 140, 
142, 150, 156, 165, 167, 185, and 235 feet, 
The lowest spring occurred at the depth of 2(jj 
feet, and rose to within 24 feet of the top of 
the well. A gallon of the water, on being ana- 
lysed by Mr. Cooper, was found to contain 9} 
grains of solid matter, or 44 grains of oxide of 
iron and 5 grains of common salt, with a small 
admixture of sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
and a trace of oxide of manganese. At Han- 
worthy, near Poole, another boring has been 
made, to the depth of 314 feet, through beds 
of the same description as those at Longfleet; 
and a similar series of springs was tapped ; but 
as the boring was commenced only ten feet 
above low-water mark in the harbour, they all 
flowed over the surface, but not strongly. This 
boring was abandoned in consequence of the 
sand which accumulated in the pipe. 

6. A letter by Mr. Craig on the boulder. 
deposits near Glasgow. 

The chief interest of this paper consists in 
local details, which do not admit of condensa- 
tion; but the following is a summary of the 
author’s observations respecting the nature of 
the boulders at Bell’s Park, ene of the prin- 
cipal localities examined by him, and of the 
extent to which they are scratched. The most 
abundant masses consist of a greywacke si- 
milar to that which occurs in the slate-rocks 
near Rose Neath, and in mica slate above 
Lass, on the borders of Loch Lomond. The 
blocks are generally smooth, and rounded at 
the angles; and the longitudinal scratches 
on their surface seldom intersect each other. 
The masses next numerous consist of porphy- 
ritic traps and basalts, none of the former of 
which are scratched, and but a few of the 
latter. Granitic boulders are rare, and are 
much rounded and very smooth ; but they are 
not scratched. Blocks of old red sandstone 
and conglomerate are abundant ; they are also 
very smooth, and not scratched. The frag- 
ments ef coal-measure sandstone which occur 
are quite angular, and are sometimes scratched 
longitudinally. The masses of carboniferous 
limestone are next in abundance to those com- 
posed of trap. When large, they are scratched 
both longitudinally and transversely, and the 
angles are sharp. 


CARBON AND SILICON. 
Chambers’ Journal of Aug. 7 contained an ac 
count (the detailed materials furnished from 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh) of a “ new and important discovery 1 
chemistry ;” with an introduction and comments 
suitable to the rapid advance of the science, and 
to the promise of results of great importance 
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—— 
ield out by the discovery, by Dr. Brown, of 
fdinburgh, of the transformation of carbon into 
jlicon. “ This is a discovery,” says our worthy 
contemporary, ie which must be attended with 
the most astonishing consequences, It shakes 
fom their very foundation the whole of our 
resent chemical theories, and would seem to 
indicate that carbon and silicon, instead of 
being simple bodies, as has hitherto been ima- 
sined, are isomeric, and compounds of some 
yetunknown radical. Following out this theory, 
t becomes probable that there are very few 
simple bodies, possibly only one, from which 
jl other bodies are formed, their different 
chemical and mechanical qualities being owing 
merely to the different aggregation of their 
atoms.” 

The foregoing remarks are most true, and 
the probability plausible, and the more especi- 
ally if the production of silicon from paracy- 
aogen be really practicable. The papers by 
Dr. Brown say, “ repeated and varied experi- 
ments, conducted in vessels of different mate- 
rialsand at different degrees of heat, constantly 
yielded the same results: the carbon had dis- | 
appeared, and in its place was found a body | 
possessing all the properties of silicon.” Pro- | 
fessor Liebig, in a letter read to the British 
Association, declared that he had repeated the 
experiments of Dr. Brown, but had not suc- 
ceeded in the production of silicon from para- 
cvanogen. He had decomposed paracyanogen 
bya strong heat, but the results were nitrogen 
gas and a residual of carbon (not silicon), very 
dificult of combustion. 

This variance will add great interest to the 
experimental inquiry. In its present stage it 
behoves Dr. Brown carefully to repeat his tests 
of the production, and Professcr Liebig to com- | 
pare his modus operandi with that of Dr. Brown, | 
particularly with regard to the preparing the 
patacyanogen. We subjoin Dr. Brown’s method, 
as stated in Chambers’ Jourzal. 

“Paracyanogen is very easily prepared from 
the cyanide of mercury, by exposing this salt 
fora short time to the aczion ofa gentle red 
heat, in tubes of glass or iron. The mouth of 
the tube is closed with stucco, through the 
pores of which the mercwiry escapes, while the 
cyanogen is transformed into paracyanogen. 
lfparacyanogen, prepared in this way, be ex- 
posed, in shut vessels of p orcelain or glass, to 
the action of a strong white heat for some 
hours, or to a more mod erate degree of heat 
fur some days, a very stai-thing effect is pro- 
duced, for the nitrogen of the paracyanogen is 
dispelled, whilst the car's90n is transformed 
iuto another, and to appea rance totally differ- 
ent body—silicon,”” 





PARIS LET1'ER. 


Par is, September 7, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences, Sitting of Aug. 30.— 
M. Arago exhibited to the members an hygro- 
meter, invented by the late: M. Savary, of the 
Ecole Polytechnique; an i astrument of great 
elicacy. It consisted of a spiral metallic 
thermometer, composed of plates of gold and 
platina, in a thin circw'ar platina case, and 
acting on a needle, part: of which being ex- 
Posed, by a small hole, to the action of the air, 
waited the degree of humidity to be felt. 

hen a few drops of ethe r were let fall on the 
surface of the case, the rapid evaporation of 
that substance caused the instrument in all its 
parts to be cooled down to a certain point; and 
twas found that the ex treme sensibility of 
the metallic plates indicat: >d hygrometrical va- 
Hations of the atmosphere with great accuracy. 





—A paper was read by M. Mialhe on the mu- | Secretaries : 
tual action of various chemical salts. He had | Deputy-secretaries: Messrs. Brun and Pétre- 
found that the decomposing energies of alcaline | quin.—Sect. 4. History and archeology. Pre- 
chlorures were much greater than had been sup- | sident: M. Guerre. Vice-presidents: Prof. 
posed, and that in many cases their action was | Frangois of Lyons, M. Anatole de Barthélemy, 
stronger than that of certain electro-negative | inspector of historical monuments in the de-, 
acids, such as the chlorhydric acid, &c. The | partment of the Haut- Loire, M. Quirielle, 
result of these experiments was considered | and M. Falconnet.—Sect. 5. Literature, fine 
likely to be of importance in modifying the | arts, philosophy, philology, and political eco- 
use of mercury, calomel, &c., as medicines. |nomy. President: M. Grégory. Vice-presi- 
The secretary read to the academy a memoir | dents: Messrs. Montmartin, Leclerc, Reynaud, 
on the tertiary geolegical strata of the neigh- | and Bouillet. Secretaries: Messrs. Pautet, 
bourhood of Rennes in Brittany. They were | Boullée, Monin, H. de Chaponay, and Bonnar- 
classed in three principal divisions :—the lower | det.—Sect. 6. Physical and mathematical sci- 
division comprised strata analogous to those of| ences. President: M. Mondot de Lagorce, 


Messrs. Rougier and Bonnet. 


the Paris basin; they dipped nearly uniformly | chief engineer of the department of the Rhone. 


to the west, at an angle of 45 degrees, and were 
almost of constant thickness throughout their 
extent. The second or middle division was 
composed of beds similar to those in the Tou- 
raine, most of which were nearly horizontal, 
but of variable thickness, from 3 to 100 feet. 
The third or upper division comprised the 
sands, clays, and rolled flints of the banks of 
the Vilaine and Seiche rivers.—M. Payen 
communicated a new analysis of the edible 
clay from China. It was as follows :— 

Silica 50°6 

Aluminum 26°5 

Magnesia 91 

Calcium “4 

Oxide ofiron ..... 2 

Water and organic matter . 13'2 
Besides these substances, the clay in its natural 
state contained 22 parts (in 10,000 of its weight) 
of azote. It was white, with yellow streaks, 
very soft to the touch, and had an aromatic 
odour. The idea of its possessing nutritive 
qualities has been already shewn to be altoge- 
ther erroneous.—M. Biot finished the reading 
of his elaborate memoir on the lamellar polari- 
sation of light. 

Scientific Congress of France. Sept. 1—The 
Scientific Congress of France opened at Lyons 
on Wednesday the Ist inst. ‘The grand mass 
in the cathedral was sung with great solem- 
nity, and the edifice was crowded. Banners of 
different nations were suspended between the 
piers of the nave. The service lasted from 9 
till 1. In the evening a general meeting was 
held, when the following officers were elected: 
president of the congress, M. Commarmond ; 
vice-presidents, M. de Caumont of Caen, M. 
Ecker of Berlin, and M. James Achard of 
Lyons; president ofall the sections, M. Necker 
de Saussure. The president delivered an elo- 
quent address on the nature and object of the 
Scientific Congress, and took a brief review of 
its progress since its first institution, eight years 
ago. About 1200 members were present, in- 
cluding the Prince de Musignano, Professor 
Fichte of Bonn, Prof. Ritter of Berlin, Prof. 
Rosegarten of Greifwald, Dr. Griffa of Turin, 
&e. &e. 

Sept. 2.—The sections met to elect their 
officers, who were named as follows :— 

Section 1. Natural sciences. President: the 
Abbé Croizet. Vice-presidents: the Cavaliere 
Despine, inspector-general of mines at Turin, 
Dr. Bravais, Dr. Lortet. Secretaries : (zoology) 
M. Jourdan, (geology) M. Fournet, (botany) 
M. Seringe. Deputy-secretaries: Dr. Alex- 
andre, M. Yttier de Belley, and the Abbé Bra- 
vais.—Sect. 2. Agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry. President: M. Puvis. Vice-presi- 
dents: Messrs. Delahante, Frérejean, Peyret- 
Lallier, and d’Hombres-Firmas. Secretaries: 
Baron Jacquemond, senator of Savoy.—Sect. 
3. Medical sciences. President: Dr. Viricel. 
Vice-presidents: Dr. Mayor of Lausanne, Dr. 
Bertini of Turin, Dr, Bonnet of Besangon, 


| Vice-presidents: Messrs. Clerc, Puvis, and 
| Soulacroix, rector of the Academy of Lyons. 
| Secretaries: Messrs. Bravais and Bineau. 

A general meeting was held in the evening, 
to determine the order of proceedings. 

Sept. 3.—In the 5th section two questions 
|have been proposed, relating to the condition 
of the manufacturing population of Lyons. 
1. To ascertain the means of providing for 
the support of aged and infirm manufacturers 
of good conduct. 2. To point out the advan- 
tages of this as resulting to the social condi- 
tion of the population. A premium of 500 fr. 
was offered for the best memoir on these sub- 
|jects. M. Falconnet, chef d’atelier, proposed a 
| provident-fund bank (cuisse de prévoyance), 
| Sustained by trifling sums deducted out of the 
| wages, and by the imposition of slight fines on 
| all parties cast in their contentions before the 
council of prud’hommes. 

Antiquities. —M. Boeswiiwald has recently 
found at St. Germer, near Beauvais, two 
statues of the Virgin, of the 13th century. 
They are in stone, and are painted, with gold 
ornaments on the robes, Xc. One represents 
the Virgin seated, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms, and a crown on her head; the other is a 
figure standing, without the infant, and without 
acrown. On the dress of the former figure is 
a series of circular compartments, in which are 
represented alternately two cocks fighting and 
two cocks crowing. ‘They have been replaced 
in the chapel wherein they had been buried, 
after undergoing a few slight reparations. 
Several objects of antiquity, such as Roman 
amphore, urns, &c., and human bones, have 
been found in some excavations made near the 
new palais de justice at Lyons. The spot 
was the cemetery of the Dames de la Croix 
before the Revolution. 

Extensive excavations are now making in 
the quarries at Maestricht, where a large num- 
ber of saurian fossils, in fine preservation, 
have just been laid open. 

Books.—The Belgian government has allotted 
a liberal sum for the continuation of the im- 
mense but incomplete compilation of the 4cta 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists.—The Baron Bar- 
chou de Penhoen has just published, in six 
volumes, 8vo, a History of the Conquest of 
India, and the establishment of the British 
empire there, down to the alteration of the Com- 
pany’s charter in 1833.—M. Beaumont de 
Vassy has completed an interesting and able 
work, in 2 vols. 8vo, on the History of Sweden 
since Charles XII. It fills a gap in modern 
history. 








FINE ARTS. 
ENGRAVING BY VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—A monthly periodical has just reached 
me, containing an account of a method of en- 
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graving the photographic pictures by voltaic | 


electricity.” 

This purports to be a discovery by Mr. Grove. 
I may inform you, that I have a patent, which 
includes this process, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilson, “ for engraving on mctals by voltaic | hours, no danger accruing in the interval. 
electricity.” The patent was applied for Au-| In our application of this process to the pho- 
gust 1840, and sealed in October of the same | tographic pictures, it was very obvious, that as 
year. This title was given to it by the then | the surface of the picture was made up of two 
attorney-gencral, after having personally heard | distinctive metals, any fluid that would act on 
all the bearings of the invention explained} | the one, and not on the other, would accom- 
the title we were desirous it should have being | plish the object we had in view, even without 


The whole process is most perfectly under 
command, and may be modified in any way, 
according to the wants of the operator. A 
plate, no matter what size, may be etched in a 
few minutes, or it may be extended to as many 
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more definite, but less comprehensive. 

At that time Mr. Wilson and myself spent 
more than a month making experiments with 
a view to: engrave photographic representations 
on metal by voltaic agency, with more or less 
success. The means of doing this are, how- 
ever, included in our specification; and we 


| the aid of a batiery. 
| We are informed Mr. Grove engraves these 
| pictures. with hydrochloric (or the muriatic 
acid of the shops) diluted with water, making 
the plate to be engraved act as one of the poles 


| 
| ste 
| of the battery. Now the fact is, that this effect 


is produced, to a certain extent, without the | 


not only claim priority of discovery, but the | aid of the battery, as the acid acts more ener- 


practice of it, without our permission, would | getically on one surface than the other, dy | 


be an infringement of the patent. Had the | merely immersing the plate in the fluid; just as 
invention itself been an open one, I am not! we find a zinc plate, being partially amalga- 
quite sure that we should have closed this part | mated with mercury, the acidulated fluid will 
of it up by patent; but to have done otherwise | act more energetically on the one surface than 
would only be granting a boon to the patentees | the other—an every-day occurrence. We found, 
of the photographic process, and none to the | however, that the best method of proceeding 
public. | was to use the battery; dué to immerse the 

By means of this patent every uscful metal | plate to be engraved in a dilute solution of a 
may be engraved or ctched, with a correctness | neutral salt—as common salt. Many of the other 
and beauty hitherto unknown. Even the hard- | neutral salts are available. But, after all, the 
est steel is as easily acted on as copper. Spe- | effect produced was any thing but satisfactory : 
cimens in steel have been done for several for, as Mr. Grove says, the lines will not hold 
eminent engravers in London last December; |the ink; and when the process is continued 


among others, for an eminent bank-note en- 
graver. Indeed, its capabilities have been 
tested in every department of the art. In all 
respects, the preparation of the surfaces for 
the process resembles that of etching with an 
acid. The plate is then made to act as the 
positive electrode of a galvanic battery; and 
the exposed lines of the metallic surface is 
acted on by the oxygen or chlorine liberated 
during the continuance of the process. 

* The advantages possessea by this process 
over the old one of etching with an acid are 
the following :— 


When copper is required to be etched in the | 


usual method, the whole process is somewhat 
precarious, and when obtained the lines are 
shallow; but if depth is required to be given 
by these means, it is always accompanied by a 
straggling width, causing the lines that are 
close to eat or run ixto each other. For this 
reason etchers avoid, as much as possible, in- 
troducing cross-lines into their drawings; al- 
though effective in themselves (if kept clear), 
they generally give the effect of a black mass 
on the print. ‘There are many other technical 
points in the art, that are totally unattainable 
with an acid. 

But when steel is required to be etched, the 


long enough to effect his purpose (from the ne- 
,cessarily imperfect nature of the protection 
| afforded to the surface not to be acted on), the 
| whole becomes partially imperfect. 

Many methods were attempted by us to give 
|a perfect protection to one of the surfaces of 
the picture, with a view to act freely on the 
other; this being, in our opinion, the only 
| principle by which it could ever be accom- 
| plished. One of the most successful was throw- 
|ing vapour of iodine on the picture, causing 
| the mercurial portion of the surface to become 
| an iodide of mercury; and another, was throw- 
ing sulphureous acid in the gaseous state on 
the silver surface, causing it to become a sul- 
phuret of silver;—both these surfaces being 
acted on differently. I may mention here, that 
; Mr. Wilson has been very successful in height- 
ening the effect of the photographic pictures, 
| by placing them for a few minutes in an atmo- 
| sphere of sulphureous acid. 


| 
| 
' 
| 


I cannot take up your paper with all we tricd, | 
|and their results ; but will conclude by stating | 


| the best method I know of, individually, for 
| engraving the photographic plates themselves 
by the electrical agency. 

| _ The first object to be attended to is, that the 


| plate must have as thin a coating of silver as 


| silver surface untouched underneath; still ti 
copper is acted on pretty energetically, anq 
| consequently the lines are eroded, and the 
'picture thus engraved. But as yet 1 mug: 
| confess there is room for much improvement, 
| The crystals of nitrate of soda are added to the 
solution for the following reason: that eithe; 
| the sulphates or chlorides of mercury are ¢ 
| paratively insoluble salt, but the nitrates e 
not; consequently if there is a small portion of 
{nitric acid present in a neutral state, actioy 
| between it and the metals will commence first, 
{and take up the thin coating of silver, ayj 
| dissolve it through the fluid; but the sulphate 
jor chloride of that metal, when formed, woul] 
be left undissolved in the very lines we were 
| desirous of acting on, and thus ebstruct the 
| action. 
For these latter methods I am alone respon. 
sible. ; 
The really practical method for acquiring 
| printed impressions is the very obvious o: 
| that of fixing the surface of the picture, viving 
| it a coating of transparent varnish, and thex 
| etching with the needle, as the lines of the 
picture will be seen plainly through: then ap. 
| plying the battery, as in engraving the mete's 
'generally, very effective and correct plates, 
| fit to print from, to any extent, may be thus 
|procured. But any of the methods that include 
| the agency of voltaic electricity are inelui 
| in our patent—I mean as respects its er 
| power, or that action which takes place at 
| positive electrode of the battery. 
| In conclusion, I may mention that I have 
|included in a patent obtained last March, a 
| novel species of negative element for the g:! 
| vanic battery. It forms the cheapest and by 
|far the most powerful species of sustaini 
battery I have yet used, after having a pretty 
| extensive experience of all the forms hitherto 
| published. I am.about to publish an account 
| of it, with the comparative results of its de- 
;composing, &c., powers. It consists, in the 
| main, of lead, covered with platinum in a com- 
| paratively solid state by voltaic power; or t 
| platinum may be precipitated on the surface 
| of the lead by simple immersion in a sol 
| of a salt of platinum, but not so permanen 
| There are also some improvements as respec 
ithe fluids, and the extent of surface of the 
| plates. 
| Liverpool, Sept. 2d. 
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TuromAs SpENcEn.* 
SPITALFIELDS SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

| (Further Report: see our last No.] 

| IN connexion with the School of Design at 
| Somerset House, we are glad to do our duty 
| by its earliest offspring, the Spitalfields School 
|of Design. This branch has been ia exist- 
ence scarcely six months, and owes its ori- 
gin chiefly to the exertions of the Rev. H. 


difficulties increase immensely ; in fact, there | is compatible with the process. It should be | 
is no getting a good solid line on steel with an | copper silvered with a chloride of silver, and | 
acid. By our electrical process all these diffi- | not plated in the usual way. After the picture 
culties vanish. Lines, no matter how close, | is attained, its surface may be acted on to 
crossing each other to the extent of 10,000} render one part more easily eroded than the 
squares in an inch, have been executed by it, | other, or it may at once be put into connexion 
and kept perfectly distinct and sharp, yet deep | with the battery, and then immersed in a vessel 
enough to be printed from. Hard steel gives | containing a dilute solution of a neutral salt ; 
the same results. I may briefly say, that when | sulphate of soda will do, or common salt, add- 
the lines that are produced by an acid are ex- ing a few crystals of nitrate of soda. report of the committee was read by Mr. Har 
amined under the microscope, they present a! When the voltaic action commences, both bury the treasurer, It stated, that hitherto 
series of irregular cups. Those preduced by | surfaces of the picture are acted on; but the | a hes oaabieibieit of the satin in which design 
electrical etching, when examined similarly, | mercurial one less so than the silver one. The | pan i ten had devolved upon Topetenel 
present the appearance of a very perfect canal, | silver one, however, being very thin, is soon from whom all our improvements were pi 
having the bottom slightly rounded, but the | got rid of, and the copper is exposed; but} phi, was ountietindy the case with the s 
edges sharp. at this period only a small portion of the a 
= ~—--- | mercury surface is touched, consequently leav- 

jing a partial protection, and yet having the 


Taylor, B.A., the incumbent of All Souls’ 
Church, Mile End New Town, who has ce- 
voted his attention to several Jaudable objects 
of benevolence in that impoverished district. 
The chair of the meeting, as mentioned last 
weck, was taken by Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
M.P., the-announcement of which drew toge- 
ther a Jarge and even fashionable aitendauce. 
After an address from the noble chairman, the 





_ * We have somewhat abbreviated this letter; retain- 
ing, however, all the principal details. 








* See Literary Gazelle, No. 1283. 
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and its want was very severely felt, as | Spitalfields, which had until then been occupied 


‘om their schools of design alone the manu- jas a chapel for Protestant Frenchrefugees. It 


factures of Lyons 
their superiority. 


and other parts maintained | has held its meetings, without cessation, for a 
At the Royal School of De- | period of upwards of 120 years every Saturday 


sion at Paris there were no fewer than nineteen | evening; has contained amongst its members 
nofessors engaged, and it contained 800 pupils, | many of the highest names in English scientific 
of whom 400 were generally present: the| history; and was the first, and for a long 
gees of many of these did not exceed nine | period of years the only, society at which po- 


yea 


years. In France there were eighty recognised | 
schools of art; and that of Lyons, one of the | 
most important in that country, originated | 
from a decree of Buonaparte when in Poland. | 
In Belgium likewise the example was being | 
successfully followed. The report concluded by 

qmouncing, that the schocl contained sixty | 
pupils, paying threepence per week, who at- | 
tended tor two or three hours on three days. | 
lord Robert Grosvenor next presented the | 
prizes, consisting of volumes of useful books, 
to the several successful competitors, of whom 
there were eight, whilst several others were | 
presented with testimonials of their cormpe- 

tency. In the course of his remarks he stated, 

that although the ball which had been this year | 
commanded by her Majesty for the encourage- | 
ment of the loom had been unavoidably post- 

poned, her Majesty had ordered another for 
next year ; whilst the illustrious Prince, whom | 
he served, had shewn himself to be a warm 

friend to the encouragement of art. Various | 
resolutions were proposed, in the course of which | 
it was stated by Mr. Cockerell, that Mr, Bailey | 
the sculptor, aware of the importance of the | 
Spitallields School of Design, begged to offer, | 
tlrough him, to the committee for their school 
a bust of that remarkable man, the late, Mr. 
Stodhart, who had gained so great a celebrit 
as a designer for patterns for Spitalfields fa- | 
vies. The walls of the school-room were de- | 
corated with the most graceful tissues, and | 
particularly of glass, which almost defy de- | 
scription; amongst which was also prominent | 
the design for the picture to be executed in| 
silk of her Majesty and Prince Albert. This 
will be four feet in length, and five feet six 
inches in depth, and will take machinery to 
the amount of 8,400 cards to make it. The 
rule-paper will be forty-two feet in width and 
ninety-nine feet in length: it will be the most 
extraordinary fabric ever attempted. 

This school being formed in tie immediate 
Vicinity of the Mathematical Society, may allow 
of a few words being said of that useful but 
unobtrusive society, which has almost stamped 
an intellectual character on the district of Spi- 
talfields. It was established in 1717, on a 
itiendly footing of conversational communica- 
tion amongst the members on all matters of 
mathemati¢al and philosophical investigation. 
Until the year 1772, the number of members 
was limited to sixty-four, as being the square 
of eight; after which it was increased to the 
square of nine. The earlier meetings were 
eld at different public-houses; and as the 
society was first established for the intellectual 
gratification of the humble artisans of the 
neighbourhood after the labours of the week 
were ended, their proceedings were carried on 
with the potations of pots of porter, and over 
tie fumes of tobacco. A law retained on the 
vooks is curious, that “if at the meetings any 
member shall threaten or do personal violence 
‘ any other member, he shall be liable to im- 
mediate expulsion, or pay such fine as the 
liagority of the members present shall lecide.” 
In 1793, the members removed to the building 
which they at present use, in Crispin Street, 


| 





rs, and their course of study lasted three | pular scientific lectures were delivered in the 


years; each student paying five francs for the | metropolis. 
frst, and six francs for the second and third 


The Park and the Forest. By J. D. Harding. 
London, ‘I. M‘Lean. 


Tuts imperial folio is a splendid tribute to the 


landscape-scenery of England; and no country 
on earth can boast of greater variety of all the 
fine features which, either separately or in com- 
bination, constitute the lovely, the grand, or 
the sublime in such compositions. But as if 
this were not enough, the banks of the blue 


zr 


| Moselle, the mountains of Switzerland, and the 


campagna of Rome, have furnished companions 
for the Thames, the Tees, the Greta, Bolton 
Abbey, Epping Forest, Pinner, and other sweet 
sequestered nooks or splendid parks of Britain. 
The individuality of all is finely preserved; 
and yet the genius of art pervades the whole. 


| ‘They are drawn on stone by Mr. Harding him- 


self, to the number of twenty-six, and from 


| original studies; and we may truly conclude 


with the artist's own expression of hope in the 
following passage, which describes his under- 
taking :—‘“ If any one thing rather than an- 
other contributes more especially to the pecu- 
liar beauty and characteristic variety of the 
scenery of England—it is foliage. There is, 
perhaps, no country in the world where so 
much pains are taken to plant trees, with a view 
to picturesque beauty and effect. Mere singu- 
larity of form and amplitude of growth does 
not afford this; but the elegance or majesty of 
form belonging to the several varieties being 
brought into combination. Mr. Harding hopes 
that what he has done may serve to shew this ; 
and that, whilst he has attempted to illustrate 
the picturesque beauty of trees themselves, 
whether alone or in combination, he may, at 
the same time, afford ideas to the planter and 
the landscape-gardener, as well as to the artist. 
The studies he presents have been taken trom 
many sketches, made at diflerent times in the 
park or the forest.” And we cordially recom- 
mend them to all lovers of the natural and pic- 
turesque in varied landscape. 


South-African Sketches, to illustrate the wild Life 
of a Hunter upon the frontier of the Cape Colony. 
By Capt. H. Butler, 59th regiment. Acker- 
man and Co, 

Tuts folio forms a perfect contrast to the fore- 

going; for there seems to be nothing natural 

in it. The wild beasts are very grotesque mon- 
sters, and the hunters characters for pantomime. 

It is, indeed, a droll affair altogether ; and the 

natives and the gnus, and the babies and the 


| baboons, and the boks and the bivouacs, and 


the smoking-out tigers and smoking segars, and 
the lions (aroused) and the Kafir’s skeleton 
(asleep),—are alike funny and amusing. In 
plate xiii. ‘the game in view,” an equestrian 
huntsman is evidently being hunted by a wild 
bull. <A cattle-lifter (frontispiece) is the best 
caricature of Mercury 
“ Descending (but not) on a heaven-kissing hill,” 


which we ever saw: and game fiying before the 
hunters are exactly like a drove of fleas, fleeing 
as fast as fleas can flee. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HORRID LORD JOUN. 


Tuts horrid Lord John is my lover ;— 
He is not my choice, but mamma’s, 
Whose reason I cannot discover 
For accepting his arm at the Spas: 
He’s so short, and so fat, and so fiorid, 
Without the least tincture of ton ; 
In short, so exceedingly horrid, 
That he’s always call’d horrid Lord John! 
The man is my utter aversion, 
Yet he calls every morning at one ; 
And I’m losing a summer-excursion, 
To be courted by horrid Lord John. 
If my cousin would not be so distant — 
If the Peverils had but a son — 
But fortune is so inconsistent, 
That 1 haven't a chance but Lord John. 
I’ve been out for four winters and springs, 
And this is the lover I've won! 
Gracious me! if old maids weren't such judgments 
of things, 
I'd have nothing to say to Lord John! 
Snoox. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LAUNCH OF THB TRIDENT STEAMER, 


On Tuesday we had the pleasure of an invita- 
tion from the Directors of the General Steam 
Navigation Company to witness the launch of 
a new steam-vessel, called ‘The Trident,” from 
the building-yard of Messrs. Green, Wigrams, 
and Green, Blackwall. ‘The weather was unfa- 
vourable ; but the company of ladies, as well 
as gentlemen, assembled on the occasion was 
numerous and distinguished. Shortly before 
five o’clock, every preparation being com- 
pleted, the last blocks were knocked away, and 
“‘the craft,” christened in the usual manner, 
by dashing a bottle of wine against her bow, 
and proclaiming her name, which was done by 
Lady Eleanor Lowther, glided gracefully into 
the bosom of old Father Thames—a tributary 
not noticed by Mackay in his pleasant work. 

The Trident is, according to the old fashion 
of measurement, a little above 900 tons; but, 
in fact, considerably more than a thousand. 
Her build is very beautiful; and, regarding 
the different purposes of a ship of war, and 
one for the conveyance of merchandise and 
passengers, principles in her construction were 
pointed out to us, to shew that she might be 
esteemed a model of the latter, combining all 
useful modern improvements in this very im- 
portant art. Even on an unpractised eye, she 
seemed at a glance to convey this impression ; 
commodiousness and symmetry being strikingly 
apparent,—the former in all her arrangements, 
and the latter in her general form. 

As we saw her slip away, with the effigies of 
Neptune on her bow, we could not help mu- 
sing on the wonderful change which had taken 
place on the earth since that wooden Deity 
held the mythological dominion of the ocean. 
The Poseidon of the Greeks, and the Neptunus 
of the Romans, we thought, as we remembered 
our fagging days at schoo}, established his di- 
vinity in chief by the miracle of smiting the 
rock with his trident, out of which sprang the 
first horse, Scyphios (which we fancy, after all, 
was a skiff); but, in our more enlightened and 
wonderful age, a new God, of infinitely greater 
might, has assumed the sovereignty of the sea 
—that Gop is Sream!! At the smiting of his 
(piston) rod, the power of many hundred horses 
is evoked; and every Scyphios of his fleet can 
bear the thunders of war, the produce and the 
people of nations— 

The swift-cours’d ships, which are 
For men the horses of the sea, and pass 
O’er the great deep. 
And, not to push our classics too far, we could 
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not forget, when we sat down to the sumptuous 
entertainment provided at the West India Dock 
Tavern for their guests by the directors, that 
as Poseidén, his son Triton, and their asso- 
ciates and partners, had golden palaces and 
splendid feasts at the bottom of the sea, so 
did it seem that their successors in naval sway 
were enabled, through their enterprise and 
liberal rule, to taste similar pleasures on land, 
and enjoy all the happiness and prosperity 
which gold and the treasures of ocean could 
bestow. 

At this déjetiner, Mr. Wolverly Attwood, the 
chairman of the General Steam Navigation 
Company, presided; and, with very concise, 
but neat and appropriate remarks, proposed 
the toasts of the day. The Queen, the Queen 
Dowager, Prince Albert and the Princess 
Royal, Lady Eleanor Lowther, Lady Granville 
Somerset, and the other ladies present, the 
builders of the Trident (which Mr. M. Wigram 
acknowledged), success to the Great Steam 
Navigation Company, the visitors (for which 
Mr. W. Holmes returned thanks, and proposed 
the health of the president), were all disposed 
of in a loyal and social manner; and the party 
about nine o’clock separated, with reluctance, 
from a treat altogether so gratifying. For our- 
selves, whilst sipping (read quafting, as more 
suitable to the sequel) the excellent champagne 
which enlivened the table, a shadow of gloom 
came over our spirit, for we had seen in the 
morning newspapers the following announce- 
ment :— 

“ PA. PAoet, whose name fs so well known 
to all drinkers of Champagne, died a few days 
since, aged 80.” 

May the sobriety of Editorship be pardoned 
on such an occasion, and the dark night in 
returning to town such an effusion as 


OLD MOET: A CHANSON-DIRGE! 


I. 
The extreme term of mortals is threescore and ten— 
So our Bibles inform us—and ’tis so: what then? 
Honest Moe/ has shewn, that, without any strain, 
You may add ten years to it by drinking Champagne. 


II. 
“ By drinking Champagne”—only mind, as you swill, 
All-ways to fill bumpers, and drain what you fill ; 
Moet must have left off, in some moment insane — 
For he eould not have died whilst he quaff’d his 
Champagne. 


III. 
Alas, and alas! and could old Moet die? 
The newspapers say so; but sometimes they lie: 
So well up as his wont was—he must have been slain, 
To be all up with him, the grand fount of Champagne. 


Iv. 
At the saddening thoughts who can stop the salt tear, 
That a Coftin’s his Case, and he’s brought to his bier? 
The man of all others the malt to disdain, 
The joy of good fellows, the soul of Champagne. 


Vv. 
Has he Winc-heirs, or are we of pleasures bereft? 
Can it come to the keening, “‘ There’s no Moet left?” 
‘The world then were dead; oh it murders the brain! 
No, there must be a Moet, there must be Champagne ! 


VI. 
Then may cork, wax, and wire, still the Cooler’s crest be, 
Till pop, and the magical letters we see; 
And may Brockedon’s rubber endeavour in vain 
To efface Moet’s name, safety-valve of Champagne. 


vil. 
Delicious drink, warm within, cold without, 
Cure for fever, and asthma, and ague, and gout; 
Ever branded be he from thy Brand would refrain, 
The famed impress of Moct on glorious Champagne! 





THE DRAMA. 
Covent Garpen opened brilliantly on Mon- 
day, though with old and well-used entertain- 
ments of last season—The Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Critic. Oxberry is in Keeley’s 





shoes, in which no actor of the day can stand. 
In London Assurance, Keeley, its very hero, was 
still more missed. During the week, other 
plays of the preceding year have been repeated ; 
but as yet no novelty, The ridiculous report 
of the appearance of Mrs. Norton upon the 
stage as an actress has been contradicted by 
that lady. It was curious to notice the origin 
of the rumour, and the gradual addition of 
circumstantial appurtenances which accumu- 
lated upon it from time to time. The story 
of the black crows is nothing to it. 

At the English Opera House a new afterpiece, 
from the pen of Mr. Selby, called Enjoyment, 
has been produced, and is an amusing and 
lively exhibition of humble life, promising it- 
self happiness, and encountering disappoint- 
ment. It is well performed. At the Strand, 
The Bump of Benevolence—a trifle of no great 
humour, but well sustained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, and Corrie, &c.—is a half-hour’s variety 
to the entertaining mélange of the evening. 

On Wednesday Vauxhall closed its brief and 
rather clouded career, with an overflow of visi- 
tors instead of rain, at a shilling a head; and 
consequently not over select. 

At Drury Lane there was on Monday a very 
ridiculous novelty. It consisted of a bevy of 
girls, in white muslin, distributing nosegays to 
lady visitors. 

On Thursday a new series of Tableaux Vivais 
was exhibited ; a very poor affair. The intro- 
duction of these attempts to represent by living 
figures statuary groups, and of clap-trap noises 
to add to musical effect, somewhat mars the 
pleasure of these formerly delightful musical 
entertainments, 





VARIETIES. 

The Wilkie Monument.—Royalty has done ho- 
nour to the fine arts and to manly worth; her 
Majesty and the Queen Dowager have sub- 
scribed each 25]. to the Wilkie memorial. 

Dr. Dillon.—Our readers may remember our 
review of the famous Lord Mayor’s voyage up 
the river, by this gentleman; whose name has 
since made a great noise in literary and eccle- 
siastical circles. On Wednesday, he attended 
in the Consistory Court, to answer the allega- 
tions of Mrs. Dillon, in the suit instituted by 
him. His answer, given in upon oath, was a 
most direct denial of all that had been imputed 
to him in regard to suborning a witness, and 
having overlooked the alleged misconduct of 
his lady. We hear that the circumstances which 
led to the discovery are very remarkable ; and 
some surprise has been expressed at the omis- 
sion of all mention of the reverend gentleman’s 
answer in the journals which gave circulation 
to the charge preferred against him. 

H. B.—Three other caricatures have pro- 
ceeded from the political hotbed of the hour; 
702, 3,4. The dog in the manger is the ex- 
premier, now out of that place, which Peel, as 
an ox, is approaching—and a capital ox-cheek 
he makes. Farmer John Bull is looking on 
with a glorious glowr. O'Connell as Barnaby 
Rudge, with Lord John Russell in a basket at 
his back as the Raven, screaming, “ Never 
say die; hurrah!” is wonderfully spirited, and 
one of the very best single-figured caricatures 
of all the artist has ever executed. The last 
represents Wellington and Peel, walking arm- 
in-arm, as “a pair of long-headed fellows ;” 
and they are excellent characteristic portraits. 

Vauxhall Gardens were sold by auction on 
Thursday to a Mr. Fowler for 20,2002. The 
area contains about eleven acres. 

The Princess’ Theatre was also sold by auction 





a 
by Messrs. Foster and Son on the same day fo, 
16,4002. Mr. Hamlet, it is said, expended 
47,0002. on these premises. It is, however 
stated to be still in the market. : 

General Theatrical Fund.—At a meeting of 
the friends of this association, Mr. Strickland 
in the chair, a favourable report was made of 
its progress, About 15007. has been realise). 
and considerable aid is anticipated from ¢), 
benevolence of persone in the higher ranks 
It contemplates the extension of relief to ny 
atrical sufferers of all classes, who are not jn. 
cluded in the Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
funds. 4 

Letter from Sir F. Trench to Viscount Duneqy. 
non, on the Embankment of the Thames (Lond, 
J, Ollivier).—Whilst noticing improvements » 
a distance, we ought not to neglect those nearer 
our own doors; such as are recommeniled jn 
the above letter. It projects a handsome quay 
from Hungerford Market to London Brides, 
with a railway communication along the line. 
The plan appears to us to be not only beautify. 
ing to the river and the metropolis of Englaui, 
but in every way calculated to promote the pub. 
lic conveniency and safety in transit from one 
end of this vast city to the other. We trust i: 
will meet with the consideration it so richly 
deserves; and that the indefatigable spirit of 
Sir F. Trench will at length be gratitied, by 
seeing a design so entirely serviceable adopted 
with grateful acknowledgments. 

Silk Manufacture-—Henry Gref, a Swiss, now 
in St. Petersburgh, has, it is stated in German 
papers, invented a machine for spinning ani 
twisting silk by a single operation, without 
spindles, and a very great improvement upon 
the method in use. 

Indian Products and Manufactures.—Con- 
nected with this subject, we rejoice to see that 
measures are being successfully taken to form 
a national intercommunication of valuable pro- 
ducts and manufactures between England and 
her mighty eastern empire. This has been far 
too long and most strangely neglected ; ani it 
would have been well worth while to establish 
a board or commission, with government influ- 
ence and authority, to direct and superintent 
so important aconcern. As it is, the stimulus 
appears to have been given by the committee 
on trade, &c. emanating from the Royal Asiatic 
Society; whose proceedings have had a most 
beneficial effect both at home and in India. 
We now learn that experiments on the cultiva- 
tion of cotton are promising the greatest results; 
and that other branches of industry are all beiug 
improved and promoted by European skill and 
encouragement. The Himalaya pine has been 
acclimated and found extensively useful; and 
the “ prodigious” lucerne and other nutritive 
grasses, of which travellers have spoken in such 
terms of praise, are also introduced with every 
prospect of adding much to our agricultural 
prosperity. Teas, coffees, silks, and hundreds 
of fruits, gums, medicines, dyes, and other pre- 
cious articles of commerce, remain yet to be 
cultivated and interchanged in abundance, to 
the incalculable advantage of both countries. 

Indian Fishing-lines, §c.—A correspondent 
in the Times newspaper states, that what is 
called Chinese grass-cloth, and also what we 
import as twisted fishing-lines from the Last, 
are manufactured from the fibres of the aloe. 

Tornado at Southampton.—The Hants news- 
paper describes a frightful tornado at Soutl- 
ampton on Friday week. It lasted an hour, 
and committed great havoc on sea and land. 

Earthquake in India.—The river Attock was 
choked up early in June by the effects of au 
earthquake on the mountains near Baban. 
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jortresses and houses were levelled, the coun- 
iv round inundated, and about thirty of the 
utives drowned, by this calamitous convulsion 


ofthe earth. 

§. Petersburgh.—The latest accounts from 
st, Petersburgh mention the sudden fall of the 
Hall of St. George, involving in destruction the 
jge collection of national paintings, and other 
valuable works of art, which it contained. : 

Telephone.—A. newly invented and ingenious 
elegraph, by M. Sudre, for communicating at 
ight naval orders to the distance of about two 
niles. Sound is the medium, produced from 
;carion, Its efficacy has been proved, ac- 
wrding to France Musicale, in the presence of 
the whole French fleet at Toulon and at sea. 
\greeably to the code, the sounds of the sig- 
wi-trumpet are rightly comprehended, and 
the night-orders are correctly and intelligibly 
sunsmitted. 

Epitaph in a Devon Churchyard. 
Corruption, earth, and worms, 
Shall but refine this flesh, 
Till my triumphant spirit comes 
To put it on afresh. 


Siena (Literary) of the Times. — At a small 
frlorn-looking habitation on Dartmoor we re- 
catly read the following invitation to travel- 
lers:— 

Goodintent 
By John Metters Lice 
nsed to sell Beer port 
er cider and Tobacca 
By Retail 
Tea and coffe 
Lambswool &¢ 
Ginger beer 
Sold here 
at any hour. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

ATraveller's Thoughts, by W. H. Leatham, new edit., 
4 6¢—Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy, a Ballad, 
ame, 1s, — Siege of Grenada, a Dramatic Poem, 
esame, 1s,—Sandal in the Olden Time, an Histo- 
| Poem, by the same, new edit., 2s, 6¢.—Blossoms of 
Poesy, by George S. Banks, fep. 4s.—Ianthe, and other 
Poems, by Georgiana Bennet, 2d edit., fep. 4s.—Facts 
and Feelings illustrative of interior Religion, by Mary 
4 Kelty, 12mo, 4s. — Selection of Sacred Hymns and 
Poetry, 3d edit., 24mo, 2s.—Luther; or, Rome and the 
Reformation, a Poem, by Alfred Lord, post 8vo, 6s.— 
Conferences of the Reformers and Divines of the Early 
sh Church on the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracta- 
8vo, 5s. 6d. — The Deerslayer, a Tale, by J. F. 
t, 3 vols. post Svo, 1/, lls. 6d. —Whitby’s Last 
zhts on the Trinity, 8vo, 3s.— Elements of Per- 
ve Drawing, designed by A. Deacon, with eight 
. 8vo, 4s. —A Guide to the Stars for every Night in 
Year, 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Main’s Hand-Book for Flowers, 
the Kitchen-Garden, and Fruit-Trees, 1$mo, 2s. each. 
~Semons on the Commandments, by the Rev. W. Har- 
nson, 12mo, 5s.—Report of the Conference of Ministers 
af Religion on the Corn-Laws at Manchester, 12mo, 2s. 
he Shorter Catechism analysed, by A. S. Paterson, 
4s. 6d.—Ilustrations of Arts and Manufactures, 
ty Arthur Aikin, fep. 8s.—A Manual of British Alga, by 
the Hon, W. H. Harvey, 8vo, 9s.—Job Abbott; or, Rea- 
suis for abandoning the Trinitarian, Arian, and Soci- 
tian Doctrines, fep: 4s. 6d.—The Genuine Remains of 
Ossian, with Preliminary Dissertation by P. Macgregor, 
fost $v0, 12s.—Konrad Vallenrod, translated from the 
tolish of A. Mickiewicz, by H. Cattley, 8vo, 7s.—Rev. 
Dr, Wordsworth’s Sermons at Harrow School, 8vo, 
‘. Od. — De Candolle’s Vegetable Organography, trans- 
ated by Kingdon, 2 vols, 8vo, 15s.—Sir W. Jardine’s Bri- 

‘sh Salmonid, Part IL., folio, 32. 3s. 
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| Thermometer, Barometer. 
From to 67 | 29°80 to 29°76 
. 47 | 29°67 29°50 
29-40 29°72 
| 29°76 29°73 
29°68 29°69 
| 29°69 29°54 
1.2.5 49 4. 64] 29°67 29°88 
ind south-east on the 2d; south-east and south- 
‘st on the 3d; south-west on the 4th; north and 
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north-east on the 5th, and following day; south on the 
7th; west on the 8th. 

On the 2d, generally clear; the 3d morning clear, 
otherwise overcast; distant thunder, accompanied with 
heavy rain from about three till seven, p.m.; the 4th, 
cloudy, raining nearly all the day; the 5th, and follow- 
ing day, generally clear; the 7th morning clear, other- 
wise overcast, raining frequently during the afternoon ; 
the 8th, clear, 

Rain fallen, 1°155 of an inch. 
CuaRLes HENRY ADAMS. 
51° 37° 32°’ north. 
8 51 west of Greenwich. 


Edmonton, 
Latitude, 
Longitude, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Falmouth, Sept. 6, 1841. 

DEAR Str,—Will you oblige me by kindly correcting 
a few inaccuracies in the report of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, which appeared in the Literary 
Gazette of the 4th inst. The society owes its establish- 
ment, not to a schoolmistress, but to a lady, the daugh- 
ter of R. Were Fox, Esq.: it is, however, her wish that 
her name should not be given. You will see by the 
enclosed, the first Report of the society, that the steam- 
engine and the sampler had their place beside each 
other at the first exhibition. You will in a few days 
receive a copy of our eighth Report; and from these 
you will be enabled to form some idea of our progress. 
It is but justice to state, that the chair at the meetings 
was always occupied by Mr. Davies Gilbert until his 
death; and to the unwearying interest he ever mani- 
fested, the society is indebted for much of its prosperity. 
That the electrotype was not new to Cornwall, you will 
perceive from the paper by Mr. Thomas Jordan in our 
last Report: indeed the first specimen of its application 
to the useful arts, in the depositing of hollow utensils, 
was exhibited by thatgentleman at the eighth exhibition. 
In the notice of the analysis of the waters of the mines, 
*< feet” are stated instead of fathoms, and “‘ cubic inches” 
for grains. The “ donation of fifty pounds” was from 
Sir Richard R. Vyvyan, Bart., M.P. for Helstone, and 
not from Lord Vivian. I regret troubling you with 
this; but I am certain you will see the importance of 
setting the above matters right to the public and for 
the society. —I am, &c. &c. 

Rozert Hunt, Secretary. 

The matter recommended to our attention by Rich- 
mondiensis has been maturely considered. ‘ Let well 
alone,” is a wise and prudent saying. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE THAMES TUNNEL is open daily 


(Sunday excepted) from Nine o’Clock in the morning 
until dusk, and is brilliantly lighted with Gas. Entrance on the 
Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Foot- 
Passengers’ Shaft at Wapping, and the remaining portion of the 
Tunnel, in order to form a junction with the said Shaft, are now 
in active progress. Admittance, ls. cach. 

J. CHARLIER, Clerk to the Company, 
Company's Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, 
. ” September \8il. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4 New Bank Buildings, London; 1 Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 37 College Green, Dublin. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Established 1909. 
Carrrar, £1,000,000. 
London Board. 
Alderman SIR PETER LAURIE, Chairman. 

FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Robert Cockburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq. . 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Walter A, Urquhart, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Serine Ww seer E i 
Wn. P. Craufurd, Esq. enjamin Bovd, Esq. . 
John Irvine Glennie =3q, Mark Boyd, Esq. g Resident. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Solicitors—Messrs, Parken and Webster, 13 New Boswell Court, 
London. 

The system adopted by this Corporation combines the principle 
of mutual assurance with the security of alarge subscribed Capital, 
and the support of an influential poi of Proprietors. 

In order to meet the views of all classes of Insurers, Policies 
are likewise granted on the following plan, viz.: when an Insur- 
ance is for the whole term of life, one half of the Premium only is 
required to be paid for the first five years, the other half may 
remain unpaid, subject to the charge of interest at five per cent ‘od 
annum, to be deducted at death, or may be paid off, at the option 
of the parties. Tables have also been calculated, making the sum 
insured payable on the party attaining the age of sixty, or at death, 
if it occur sooner. 

‘The Premiums are moderately rated at all ages, and are so mo- 
dified by ascending and descending scales, and otherwise, as to 
suit the object of every Insurer at the least immediate outlay, whe- 
ther to secure a debt, provide for his family, or to convert income 
into capital for his own use. 

Prospectuses, Tables of Rates, and every information, may be 
had on application to Messrs. B, and M, Boyd, 4 New Bank Build- 
ings, London, 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


+ r he 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its 
superiority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to 
the skin, and possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume. Each 
packet is labelled with Perkins’s Steel Plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly-perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c. 
prepared without angular corner: 

HENDRIE’S PRESERVATIVE TOOTH-POWDER, an effec- 
tual preparation for beautifying the teeth, and preserving them in 
a sound and healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the 
mouth; and divesting the teeth of every impurity, increases the 
beauty of the enamel in polish and colour. 

HENDRIE’S MOELLINE is the most beneficial extract of 
oleaginous substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance 
of the hair, having also a delightful perfume. 

{is Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the hair is failing. 

1ENDRIE’S COLD CREAM of ROSES, prepared in great per- 
fection. 

Improved SCOWERING DROPS, for removing greasy spots 
from Silks. 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK for Linen, to be used without 
preparation. ls. a bottle. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 

: ONDON LIBRARY, 49 PALL MALL. 

—Patron, His Royvat Higuness Prince Atnert.— 

The Library is open for the issue of Books to Subscribers every 
day except Sunday; hours of attendance from Eleven to Six 
o’Clock. The collection already formed, and which is daily in- 
creasing, amounts, between purchases and donations, to between 
11,000 and 12,000 volumes in every department of Literature and 
Philosophy. : 

A Catalogue is now in the press, and will be ready in the course 
of next month. 

A Pamphlet explanatory of the scheme, as well as copics of the 
Laws and Regulations, may be had Gratis at the Library. 
By order of the Committee, 

J.G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
DEPARTMENT of CIVIL EN ING, ARCHI- 
CTURE, ARTS, and MANUFACTURES, i 
under the superintendence of Professors Hall, M 
Wheatstone, Hosking, and Ansted, and Mr. adlev, Mr. E, 
Cowper, Mr. J. Tennant, and Mr. H. J. Castle, will be RE- 
OPENED on Tuesday, the Sth of October next. 
The Junior Class for Pupils not under the age of fourteen years 
will also be re-opened on the same day. 
Any further information may be obtained upon application at 
the Secretary’s Oftice, 
September 1S4l. 


J. LONSDALE, Principal. 





HE POET WORDSWORTH; an 
Engraving from a Picture by Miss ManGarkt GiLLes. 
Engraved by EDWARD M‘INNES. 
To Subscribers, Proofs, with the Autograph, 1/. 1s. 
a private Plate, a few only are for sale. 
Apply to Mr. Moon, 20 Threadnecdle Street. 


This being 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


y 7 r y 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University 
will commence, this year, on MONDAY, the 4th of OCTOBER; 
and that the last day thereof is changed from Thursday to Friday. 
Candidates will be approved by the Examiners if they shew acom- 
petent knowledge in Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and one of the three remaining subjects of Examination, viz.— 
1. Chemistry ; 2. Botany ; 3. Zoology. 

The only Certificate required from Candidates is that of having 
attained sixteen years of age. This Certificate must be transmitted 
to the Registrar fourteen days before the Examination begins. 

y order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 

Somerset House, 8th Sept. 1841. 


x 
ITRIFIED SILICA MEDIUM. 
Discovered by Licut. R. W. H. HARDY, R.N, and F.M.B.S. 

ACKERMANN and COMPANY have the satisfaction to offer 
this valuable Preparation made according to the Recipe of the Dis- 
coverer, and fully approved by him. 

They feel convinced that every Artist and Amateur will acknow- 
ledge its superiority to every Medium hitherto in use; and to those 
who admire in the old Masters the vchicle they used, it will be 
gratifying to learn, that there is every probability of the Medium, 
now submitted to the Public, being the same as that of Van Eyck ; 
and the effect of any Painting of the fifteenth century may be com- 
pletely obtained by the Virririgp Sinica Mevium. It adds 
permanency to the colours. Even Naples yellow, when used with 
it, undergoes no change by the action of a steel knife, More oil 
or water may be added, according to the fancy of the Painter. It 
adds brilliancy and lustre to the colours. 

The Medium may also be rubbed up with equal quantities of 
water and oil, using a palette-knife, or a mortar, to work them to- 
gether till they become of the i y and apy of cream. 
In this state it may be used like any other Medium. 

For those who desire to work in a more solid manner, the Vitri- 
fied Medium is made up in the form of powder, and sold in packets, 

In the ** Art-Union”’ of August is an account of this desirable 
Medium, to which we refer Artists and Amateurs; and we heartily 
join in best acknowledgments to Licut, Hardy for his valuable dis- 
covery, and, further, for kindly ¢ ing to superi i for us 
the preparation. 











** Walberton, near Arundel, Susser, 
‘* GENTLEMEN, lath August, 18il. 

** Ihave tried the sample of Vitrified Medium which you sent 
me. I find that it has been prepared most accurately according to 
my formula, and it therefore meets with my perfect approval, 

** If this testimony is of any value, | beg you will make what 
use of it you please.— I am, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

“"R.W. H. HARDY, 
“© To Messrs. Ackermann, 96 Strand, London.” 


Price ls. per Bottle; or the Powder, 1s. per Packet. 
London: Ackermann and Co., 96 Strand, 
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DAGUERREOTYPE AND ELECTROTYPE PORTRAITS 
AND GROUPS OF FIGURES. 
Under Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
At the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, West Strand. 


R. CLAUDET is now taking POR- 
TRAITS and GROUPS of FIGURES on a greatly im- 

proved plan ; and is enabled chemically so to fix them, as to render 
it impossibte that they should fade or turn black. From which 
Portraits and Figure: jumber of Electrotypes can be produced 
equal to the original. ‘This process is not impeded by the state of 
the weather. Mr. Cuauper does not expect any parties who may 
honour him w their patronage to take their Portraits unless 

satisfied with the likeness. 

The general Morning Amusements of the Gallery have been much 


varied ; and preparations are in rapid progress for opening this in- | 
teresting Exhibition to the Public in the Evening, which will be | 


duly announced. 
Open daily, from Half-past Ten till Six o’Clock. 
Admission, ls.—Children, Half-price. 





ETCHING CLUB, 
HE Members of the ETCHING CLUB 
have completed their Hlustrations of THE DESERTED 
The work ¢ onsists of Eighty Original Etchings, by 


. W. Copx, Tuomas Creswick, J.C. 
C, Sronuouss, 


VILLAC 
Joun Bext, Sculptor; ¢ 
oRsLEY, R. Reponavx, A.R.A., 
Frepericx Taxixr, Member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, 
H. J. Townsenp, and Tuomas Weuster, A.R.A., Painters. 
lication will be on the following plan, sai the copies 
i cording to the order of subscription ; 
and when the number sp ed shail have been printed, the Plates 
will be destroyed :— 
20 Sees India-Paper Proofs, before Letters, half Columbier, 
Guineas each. 
50 india: Paper Proofs, half © 
on the Plates, at 10 Guin 
150 Copies India-Paper, quarter ¢ able, at 5Guineas each, 
Lomein ash ~ ere aang by the Secretary, Mr. Redgrave, 
Hyde Park G on Gore ; and by Mr. Griffiths, 14 W 
terloo Place, Pall } cre a copy of the work may be se 
between the hours of One “and Four any day si the week except | 
— 


i ees with the Poem engraved 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Albemarle Street, Sept. 4, ISAl. 
M* MURRAY begs to announce the Pub- 
lication of the IntustRaTED Epirions of 
HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, and LOCKHART’S SPANISH BAL- 
LADS, on the Ist of October. 
*,* Specimens of both Works will be issued immediately. 


S 4 








In Svo, 450 pages, price 18s. in cloth, 
NSCRIT GRAMMAR. 
By Professor H. H. WILSON. 
Will be ready on the 1th instant. 
J. Madden and Co., $ Leadenhall Street. 





Nearly ready, 1 vol. 8vo, with original Map, 


C APTAIN ALEX. GERARD’S ACCOUNT 
of KOONAWUR (in the HIMALAYA), &c. &c, &c. 
Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 

Also, in 2 vols. Svo, pyice 21s. 

Major Sir William Lloyd’s and Captain Ge- 
rard’s ‘TOURS in the HIMALAYA. 
J. Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In royal 8vo, price 5s. sewed, 


APOLEONIS RELIQUIA.* A Poem, 
with Notes; embellished with a Portrait of the Empe- 
ror, aud a View of Rouen, 
London: J. Hatchard and Sofi, 187 Piccadilly. 





Price 18s., with 32 Engravings and many Woodcuts, 


NCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA, 
Vol. XXI.—Part II., containing, among other Articl 

‘Turkey — Type-founding — United States — Universities — Val- 
dcenses— Vegetable Phy: rari os rermin er ‘erulam— 
Veterinary Science —Virgil —Virginis > New 
South Wales War ater-Wo 4 oN hing 
Machines —Weights and Measures i —Wool and its 
Manufactures—W ycliff—Y oung— Zealand, New—Zoophytes. 

The present Half-Volume completes the work, with the excep- 
tion of the Index and Preface, which the Publishers hope to be 
enabled to issue in October. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London ; 
aud John € umming, Dublin. 





Second Edition, aativaly revised, with considerable additions and 
numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol. post Svo, price 2]s. cloth bds., 


rFMOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ANCIENT 
ETRURIA, in 1539. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
Ere yet Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where veauty lingers, 
Go bend thee o’er the illustrious dead.” 

Contents :—Introduction—Veii—Monte Nerone —Tarquinia— 
Vulci—Tuscania — Care, or Agylla— Castel d’Asso —Clusium — 
Conclusion. 

“ Mrs. Gray’s — hral picture-gallery has no intervals of 
daub or vacancy. » has won an honourable place in the large 
assembly of modern female writers.”"— Quarterly Review. 

London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 








Now ready at all the picrtetetey in 3 vols., eon Svo, with nuncrous 
Illustrations by Pu1z 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
C HARLES CHESTERFIELD; 


Adventures of a Youth of Genius. 


or, the 
Also, just published, 


XCURSIONS in NORMANDY;; illustra- 


tive of the Society, the Scenery, &e. of that intere 
French Provinee, From the Jourual of ahiecent Traveller, 
by Frevekic Suopenc, Esq. 2 vols. small Svo, 21s, oak 


The following are just ready, 


HE CANADAS in 1841. 
paris Sir Ricuarp BONNYCASTLE. 


Hi 
or, the Fields and the Woods. 
Esq. 3 vols. 


By Lieut.-Col. 
2 vols. small 8vo, with 
Il. 


OLD ENGLISH GENTLE 


A Novel. 


MAN; 


ByJounx Miuzs, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 
In medium Svo, uniform with Byron's Works, &c., price ls, 10d. 
AUST; from the German of Goethe. 
Translated expressly for this Series by LEWIS FIL- 
MORK, Esq 
*,¢ Sones other popular Works are now published in this 


Seri s. 


| 


| 


| 


| ard, Star Oflice ; 


| 


CHILDE | 





London, William Smith, 113 Fleet Street ; Fraser and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; and Curry and Co., Dublin. 





In 8vo, price 15s. boards, 


HE HISTORY of GUERNSEY. 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A. 

This Work gives an account of the Laws, Institutions, Natural 
History, Commerce, and Antiquitics of the Island; with a mass 
of curious aud instructive matter, alike valuable to the Historical 
Student and the Tourist. 

London: a de Brown, and Co. 


Guernsey : 
d’all Booksellers, 


Henry Brou- 


POETRY, PAINTING, AND MUSIC. 
lu post Svo, price 6s. cloth, 
TREATISES ON 
OETRY, MODE tRN ROMANCE, and 
RHETORIC; being the Articles under those heads in 
the Seventh Edition of the ** Encyclopwdia Britannica.’ 
By GEORG 1OiR, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University ‘of Edinburgh ; and 
WILLIAM SPALDING, Esy., Advocate. 
“ The article 1 octry,’ by Professor Moir, is prefaced with an 
eloquent and perspicuous ¢ xposition of the mental and 1 
lities re » its production ; and th 
provinee of imagination and of fancy evinces discrimination at 
once accurate and profound.”’— Exeter Gazette. 


ll. 
In post Syo, price 6s. 


AINTING and the FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. Hayvon and Witxiiam Hazuitr. 
Forming the soko see under those Heads in the Seventh Edition of 
the ** Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

“¢ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever treatise, written for the ‘ Encyclopwdia 
Britannica,’ has come under our notice. We have read no work 
of that author with any thing approaching to the same gratifiea- 
tion... We must add a similar testimony iu favour of his 
fellow- labourer, Mr. Haydon. His treatise seems to us the 
result of study and observation extensive and profound.”—Quar- 
terly Review, 





ca. 


In 4to, price 9s., with numerous Engravings, and = idan Musical 
Illustrations interspersed with the Text 


. 

A N ESSAY on the THEORY and 

PRACTICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION; with an 
Introduction and Appendix, including the article ¢€ Music, 
the current edition of the ** Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 
By G. F. Granam, in 

** A masterly and comprehensive essay.”’"—Athenenm. 

** A lucid and harmonious arrangement of the principles of the 
art.’’— Musical World. 

** We never saw so much sound practical intelligible informa- 
tion on the subject compressed into the same space.”’"— Spectaior. 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, andC ‘Ory 
Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 





THE PLAYFELLOW. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
EATS ON THE FIORD. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Being the Third of a Series of Tales, to be published Quarterly, 
entitled * The Playfell ow.’ 


The preceding volumes, ** Settlers at Home,” and * The Pea- 
saut and the Peer,” may also be had, price 3s. bd. each, 
London: Charles Knight and Co,, 22 Ludgate Strect. 





In 1 vol. Svo, price 14s. 


ROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL ANTI- 
ai ae AVERY CONVENTION held in “LONDON in 
ra si British and Foreign Anti-Slavery; 
Broad Street ; Thomas Ward and Co., and H 
Co., Paternoster Row. + Birminghan 
Marples. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Son. 
Newcastle-on-'yne ; James Finlay. 


Society, 27 New 
milion, Adams, and 
Showell. Liverpool: 
Glasgow : W. Collins. 





Handsomely bound in Moth, price % ‘% 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY ofp) 
LAND during the REIGN of GEORGE If, yy L. 
strated with 152 Engravinys on \Wood : 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 


Ludgate St et. 





Ten n Month! vP. 
ingray: ings of the best Agricultural In apler 
pai ER’S ENCYCLOPAD] 

DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS 
By CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, Esq, 

*¢ We have perused with unalloyed satisfaction 
of this publication, and have no hesitation in stat 
become one of the first of our standard works oy Bre) 
ture.”"—Mark-Lane Express. 

London: 


Part he 5s. (to be completed in ‘ 
Of the } 


A, and 


Longman, Brown, and Co, 





LONDON, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price lis, 6, 


i O N D 0 
Vol. 1. Illustrated with 158 Engeavings on Woo) 


This work is continued in Weekly Numbe TS, price 4d. 
in Monthly Parts, price ls. 6d. each. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludea 


id. each 
te Street, 
8 New Burlington Street, Sept.) 


Mt BENTLEY has just published the fol. 


lowing NE 4 WORKS: 


HE DEERS LAYE R. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, E 
Author of ** The Pathfinder,” xc, 
3 vols. 


A Romance, 
“Sth. 


VOL. puri Sy, 


aud,” Se, Ive 


3 vols, 


3 vols. Sya, 


Il. 
TRUE PORCELAIN TOWER Gn Nin 
Stories of China. By ‘T.H.Sracy, Es 
with numerous Illustrations by, Leecu. 
IL. 
V EDLOCK; or, Yesterday and To-day, 
By the Author of * The Maid’s Hus! 
IV. 
{TURMER: a Tale of Mesmerisi, {, 
By ous Romer, 
Vv. 
i" EMOIRS of the Right Hon. WARRI 
HASTINGS, vee geht Ge neral of India. lwlad 
ing his Journals and 1 Rev. GK. Guy, Author 
of “The Life of Sir ahaane Muiro,? > XC. 
Portraits. 
UY FAWKES. ye Historical Romance, 
By W. H. Ainswortn, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo, with we 
merous Illustrations by Geongr Cauiksuank, 


Also, just ready, 


1. 
LE Y 
By the Author of * Valentine Vox.” 
3 vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations by Lercu, &. 
a, 
To be published with the Maguzines at the end of the Month, 


TAN THOR 


XY ILBERT GUR 
By Tuxopoxr Hoox, Esq. 
Author of “ Jack Brag,” &c. 
Forming the New Volume of “ The Standard Novels and 
tomances 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinaryta 
her Majesty. 


NEY. 


In 8vo, price 63. in cloth, , 


CHASLE’S MI:MOIRS on CONES 

. and SPHERICAL CONICS. 

brench, with tes, Additions, ana a: 

tion of Analysis to Spherical Geometry, 

By the Rev. CHARLES GRAVES, A.M., M.R.LA. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Grant and aso Dublin; Longman, Brow n, and Co. London; 
-J.and J. ahaa Cambridge. 


Translated from the 
Appendix on the Applica 


Price 6 Gs. 6d., in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
OUNT CLERMONT; a Tragedy. 

CAIUS TORANIUS ; a ‘Tragedy. With other Pocus 

By ARCHIBALD BE Ll, Esq., Advocate, F.R.S.E, 
Author of the * Cabinet Series of Essays, Moral and 

Literary.” 
Ww illiam Blaekw: ood and Sons, Edinburgh; ant 
22 Pall Mall, Londou. 





Printed by Cuanuxs Rosson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, 
North Brixton, Georce Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Ter 
race, Camberwell New Road, both in the County of Surrey, 
aud’Francis Bunperr Franxyrn, of Pa Gat, Stone 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex, Printers, at thei 
Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the ¢ oe 
London; and published by Wittiam ArMiorR Series, ' 
Nermber 13 South Molton Street, in the Pari of Saintes 
vidamuntet Square, in the County “of Middlesex, at the Laveeary 
Gazette Or VICE, Number 7 Wellington ” Strcet, Waterles 
ire hi Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, Siplenber 

th, oh 
<lgents ‘for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 16) Broadeay 
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